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The University Review 


A JOURNAL of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


The House of Wisdom 


L. ROBERT LIND 


ee ISDOM hath builded herself a 
\ \) house’: yea, verily, isn’t it 
the truth! But that house is 
a bit weather beaten now; the clap- 
boards are loose, the shingles are fall- 
ing off, and through the cracks in the 
foundation there have crept a strange 
assortment of bedfellows: second-rate 
businessmen seeking a soft berth in ad- 
ministrative offices, decayed advertising 
agents who couldn’t sell breakfast food, 
efficiency experts who can’t tell a good 
man when they see one, and a host of 
people who call themselves “educa- 
tors,” too ignorant to express them- 
selves in decent English but organized 
and determined enough to control in 
their own interest one of the major 
American industries—higher education. 
As colleges and universities have 
drawn more millions of young people 
to their doors, a flock of bizarre quacks 
have likewise scrambled for places at 
the top of the educational structure. 
Ever since higher education began to 
share the limelight with Hollywood 
and big business, it has attracted much 
the same sort of predatory mountebanks 
who throng Sunset Boulevard and Wall 
Street, until there is scarcely any corner 
of the house of wisdom which has not 
suffered from a termite-raid. 


And what have these intruders done? 
They have put education on what they 
call a “business basis.” They have in- 
troduced high-powered methods of pub- 
licity through which paying customers 
can be bull-dozed into attending classes. 
They have given scholarships and fake 
jobs to dim-witted athletes. They have 
turned our schools into glorified coun- 
try clubs across whose tailored lawns 
there still creeps in the twilight of his 
eclipse an obscure and threadbare crea- 
ture called a professor. They have sub- 
stituted sales-talks and “contacts” for 
genuine education, stadia and swim- 
ming pools for class rooms, high-priced 
propagandists for men of learning, and 
they have added a vast burden of main- 
tenance-costs, overhead expenses, and 
salesmen’s swindle-sheets to the already 
staggering financial outlay of education. 

No wonder the universities and col- 
leges are a constant target for the criti- 
cism of the American tax-payer. But he 
rarely lays the blame where it belongs 
simply because he is not aware of all 
that is going on behind the doors of 
the administrative committee-rooms. He 
still wails about the incompetence of 
teachers without realizing that most of 
them draw down barely enough salary 
to keep them alive; he moans over the 
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scanty knowledge his sons and daugh- 
ters bring home from their breezy four 
years at one of the new-fangled summer 
resorts. What goes on inside the sa- 
cred portals where educational policy is 
made continues to be a large mystery 
to him, but he is just shrewd enough to 
smell a sizable rat. 

In an issue of Scribner's Magazine a 
while back,! Mr. John R. Tunis has pub- 
lished an illuminating account of one 
phase of this fantastic situation: the 
competition among the small colleges 
for those prospective students who fall 
to their share after the big universities 
have swallowed up their own quota of 
the year’s crop. He puts it this way: “So 
keen is the competition for students 
nowadays that some American colleges 
have a far better sales force than teach- 
ing staff.” That sentence tells the entire 
story of what has happened to Ameri- 
can education and goes a long way to 
explain the tax-payer’s wrath. 

The title Mr. Tunis has chosen for 
his article is in itself a stroke of genius: 
“Selling Scholarship Short.” It contains 
the quintessence not only of his forth- 
right criticism but the criticism of those 
who, as teachers and administrators, 
find themselves caught up in a gigantic 
whirlpool of deception, still striving to 
retain some ideals, some respect for tra- 
dition, and some understanding of the 
proper use to which education can and 
must be put. 

There is no doubt, of course, that 
part of the blame for this state of af- 
fairs rests with the faculties. Absorbed 
in their research, their private ambi- 
tions, and their bridge games, they have 
been too bewildered to stem the tide of 
charlatanism. They have shuddered at 
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the wild plunging of administrators 
who seek to put their institutions on the 
map by means of huge building pro- 
grams which inevitably entail ruthless 
salary-cuts. They have stood by in help- 
less, blinking amazement while football 
coaches, “educational experts,” public- 
ity directors, and fire-breathing alumni 
have turned the halls of learning into 
an ad-writer’s Paradise. A few lonely 
voices have been raised in genteel pro- 
test, weary scorn and despair have set- 
tled on the faces of a few professors 
who know what is happening, but no 
decisive and uncompromising stand has 
yet been taken by faculties as a whole 
or by those organizations of teachers 
into whose ranks, to be sure, the jubi- 
lant interloper has also pushed his way. 

College after college has joined the 
big parade. The resistance of self-re- 
specting administrations has been bro- 
ken down by the concerted attacks of 
those who wish to remold the institu- 
tion to their heart’s desire and the bene- 
fit of their own pocketbooks. Like sheep 
following a leader over the precipice, 
college presidents have given in and in- 
stalled the sales-force which promises 
them insurance against cut-throat com- 
petition. “Root, hog, or die!’’ has be- 
come the slogan of American educa- 
tion; “Do as your neighbor does, or 
else—’’ is the clarion-call of the mod- 
ern college, as it joins hands with big 
business across the trustees’ conference 
table. 


II 
The American college was founded 
as a place where men might come to- 
gether and seek knowledge for its own 
sake, as a place where learning was re- 
spected and intellectual superiority a 
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genuine and prized reality. Even small 
colleges once produced distinguished 
teachers and administrators; competent 
scholars were eagerly sought after and 
William Rainey Harper was to ransack 
America for men of international fame 
in order to stock the faculty at Chicago. 
Every member of the group was judged 
by his accomplishments and his contri- 
butions to learning and literature, who- 
ever he was—Longfellow, Wilson, or 
William James. Behind all the false 
starts and experimental errors of these 
institutions, behind that nineteenth cen- 
tury adoration and aping of German 
methods of scholarship which have long 
since been dropped for a new gospel, 
there remained a real and unshaken 
love of knowledge which never wholly 
confused the end with the means. 
Those men knew what a college 
should be: clearly, an institution of 
learning and not a proving-ground for 
sensational schemes, theories, or selling- 
plans, an aggregation of competent and 
enthusiastic teachers and scholars united 
in the Herculean effort to lift America 
out of ignorance and provinciality, to 
bring order out of intellectual chaos and 
immaturity. They knew that any college 
must be judged in the eyes of contem- 
poraries and posterity alike by the prod- 
uct it turned out, by its intellectual pres- 
tige, and by the solid reputations of its 
faculty members. Nothing else counted 
with them, neither fine buildings, 
grounds, nor ballyhoo; and in their sin- 
gle-minded purpose and naive idealism 
they gathered into their midst the Gil- 
mans, the Mark Hopkins, the Thorstein 
Veblens, the Gildersleeves of that day. 
It may be well to pause amid the 
hurly-burly of that stern competition 
drummed up so loudly today and look 
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back upon those men. One may even 
come to admit that those educators 
knew what they were about, and that 
they had something important to offer 
the world, something lost to us in the 
colossal distortion and debasement of 
modern education. One may discover, 
at last, that there is one avenue of ap- 
proach that educators in our time have 
failed to utilize in that struggle for pub- 
licity and recognition and large enroll- 
ments upon which our institutions thrive 
at present—learning itself. 

It is heresy to say so; but it is cer- 
tainly worth trying. Why should not 
the American college go back, in the 
riot of its endless experimentation, to 
exactly what the Liberty Leaguers and 
the economic royalists insist loudly and 
long they themselves have gone back— 
first principles? Why does no one ask 
the obvious question: what is the Bill 
of Rights, the sacred and hoary Consti- 
tution of learning upon which the pio- 
neers placed their hopes in bringing col- 
lege education to the wilderness of 
Middle and Western America? Is it too 
much to say that these early educators 
sought, in their training of preachers 
and teachers, exactly the same objec- 
tives as those which were later to root 
themselves firmly in the cultural experi- 
ence of the American college: the de- 
sire to bring a certain amount of polish 
and maturity to the children of Indian 
fighters, flat-boat men, and cotton plant- 
ers, to lay the foundations upon which a 
truly American civilization might rise, 
and in the only way in which it could 
arise—through the patient efforts of 
skilled teachers and scholars ? 

One of these days a bright boy in 
some Administration Building is going 
to tumble to the big idea. He will burst 
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into the President’s office with a hum- 
dinger of a new plan for whooping up 
the enrollment and the gate receipts. 
In an hour, things will be humming and 
the long-distance wires crowded with 
messages for the trustees and well-wish- 
ing alumni and friends of good old 
Splurge University, ‘the School That 
Never Lets You Down.” An army of 
mimeographers and typists will start the 
ball a-rolling; the corps of high school 
visitors and other commercial travellers 
will start out on the road with a brand- 
new sales talk in their memories, new 
tires on their Fords, and a heap of gaily 
printed advertising literature in their 
brief-cases. It will have ‘Scholarship 
and Learning” splashed all over it; the 


sound trucks will blare a new and sur- 
prising message. What is more, the boy- 
wonder will probably accomplish the 
impossible, just as American business 
men have always accomplished it with 
wearisome monotony. He will go out 
and bring back the bacon. And if the 
yearning youngsters have not been com- 
pletely dazzled and corrupted by the 
old-fashioned stadium-cum-country club 
sales talk, he will bring them in by 
droves, as the piper of Hamelin did it 
once upon a time. The super-salesman 
will discover that Learning with a capi- 
tal L can pay dividends of enduring 
value quite as easily as the outworn 
“Social Contact-Extracurricular Activi- 
ty” sales program. 


Wooded Road Seen from a Train 


WITTER BYNNER 


Tree-led roadway, where do you go,— 
Back to a home I once did know, 

Or still ahead to this later land 
Which I neither know nor understand?... 
Is there a house beside you still 
Where parents and their brood fulfill 
Friendliness to one another, 

W here to be son and to be brother 

Is more than to be relative 

Of steering wheels that seem to live, 
More than a scurrying down the sky, 
More than a hurrying to die? 


College Pro 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


} p= remember bo, the big mill, 


sprawled along the river almost 

the length of the town, shooting 
its dirty smoke into the clean sky. It 
made you strong and gave you muscle, 
working there in the summer, made you 
strong for football, Mike Kolusky. 
That's what the coach wanted. “You 
get into the mill this summer, you 
guys,” he said, “and build yourselves 
up. And we'll win the valley title next 
year.” 

So you went into the mill. Poles, 
Slavs, Russians, Greeks, Wops, Nig- 
gers, sweating, swearing, wearing out 
with no oil to pour into themselves like 
the machines. The Poles and Slavs had 
their taprooms. Strong whiskey for light 
coins. The Greeks had their coffee 
shops, dirty little holes where they 
drank black coffee through the night. 
Gin for the Niggers, wine for the 
Wops. They all went into the melting 
pot and made steel and they all came 
out big shouldered, huge-bodied, tired. 
They came out with the smoke that 
belched into the sky—three times a day. 
Only the smoke got cleaned quickly in 
the sky and the men had to scram home 
to scrub off the grime. 

The old man was proud when you 
went into the mill, Mike, proud when 
you scorched from the heat of the fur- 
naces. Going into the mill was becom- 
ing a man, having a job. And the old 
lady could use the extra dough all right. 
And it was nice having spending money 
to take Mary places. Mary was a nice 
kid, Mike. She probably gave in out in 
the company park some night and she 


probably had her tossing before she 
married that guy from the mill and 
she’s big and fat now after three kids. 
But she was nice then. Her blonde hair 
was clean and her eyes were bright. 
Funny, how quick the eyes go lifeless in 
that town. As soon as they get married 
and have kids. It used to be nice lying 
in the cool grass beside her and wonder- 
ing what would happen to the both of 
you and swearing you'd go through life 
together, no matter what it was. 

You didn’t gulp the whiskey then, or 
float in beer. You had to keep good for 
football. Football was God. And so you 
passed up all the taprooms, the dozens 
of them, while the old men and the 
young men grown old just out of high 
school got loaded on payday and Satur- 
day nights and went home and gave the 
wife hell and never had enough dough 
for food till the next payday. 

You ran wild that fall, Mike. Steel- 
town was champ. And the scouts began 
to come and talk to Coach. Remember 
how they'd walk in quietly at practice, 
guys whose eyes took in everything. 
Fast talking guys from the east, guys 
who talked slow from the south. Look- 
ing over Mike Kolusky. One weak 
point, Coach always told ’em. He can’t 
stop himself until he gets across the 
goal. That always got a laugh. One 
weak point. Suits like you never had. 
Clothes. We'll fix you up right. No 
worries. Going to college next fall. The 
old man always asking how much. 
Nothing, not a cent. And the old man 
shaking his head, not quite believing. 
So damned few went to college from 
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town. College to the older people was 
something far away where you went to 
become president of a bank, or boss of 
something or a lawyer. 

Oh, the old man was glad, Mike: He 
stuck out his chest when he went to 
work and he strutted down the Main 
Drag and he told all the men how his 
Mike was going to college. The fore- 
man came and talked to him and the 
old man became an important guy. The 
old lady saved enough to buy you a new 
suit—‘‘so you'll look nice down at col- 
leege”"—and one evening you slipped 
into a train and went to Pittsburgh and 
then to the east, to City University. 

It was new, Mike, and your suit 
didn’t seem like the others. Everyone 
talked fast about strange things. Every- 
one hurried. No one knew you, no one 
cared. You were a big bruiser and they 
pointed you out, maybe, and said, 
“Must be a freshman football man.” 
That was all. 

And classes, classes were worse than 
the mill, huh Mike? Instructors dron- 
ing away, students scribbling like hell 
in fat notebooks. New words, new 
ideas. You were scrawling something 
and by the time it was done the teacher 
was way ahead on something else. And 
you were always tired, dead tired, after 
practice, too tired to absorb the Mal- 
thusian theory, to write an English 
theme. Practice was different now, no 
loafing, no taking-it-easy. Drive, drive, 
drive. It was a business, this football. 
You were too tired to study, Mike, but 
you got the grades somehow. Sure, 
Mike Kolusky was looking good in 
scrimmage. 

And then you were City’s ‘“‘sopho- 
more sensation.” The papers had all 
kinds of flowery nicknames for Mike. 


You began to get more clothes and 
spending money. The school needed 
you now. Line bucks for learning, count- 
ers for culture, points for practical 
training. You were rich, Mike, like 
you'd never been before. There were 
guys to help you with exams. You 
didn’t need to care much about classes. 
The teachers didn’t seem to care wheth- 
er you got it or not. You were Mike 
Kolusky, the battering-ram fullback. 
Everyone knew you on the campus 
now, everyone called you by your first 
name. The girls who had been so cool, 
who had walked past you with their 
noses in the air, trim girls in chic 
clothes, they smiled now, they had hot 
pants for Mike Kolusky. Now you 
knew what to say to them, how to act. 
And they came easy on Saturday nights, 
too. Once you really got ‘em go- 
ing, they were hotter than the Polish 
gitls back home. You quit writing to 
Mary that fall. There were all kinds of 
girls for Mike, smart dressers, blondes, 
brunettes, redheads, sloe-eyed babies 
with tempting bodies and bright-eyed 
babies with teasing talk. And money to 
wine ‘em and dine ’em. Mary was just 
a good housewife, Mike. No class. 
Newspapermen always interviewing 
you, flashlight bulbs going off, thou- 
sands in the stands on Saturday after- 
noons yelling like mad men for you. 
“Give it to Mike. Ray, ray, ray, Mike, 
Mike, Mike.” Beaming on you when 
you went into the dressing room. Kids 
waiting outside for your autograph. 
Fame, Mike. Fame. Fame for Mike from 
Steeltown (pop. 10,981). Pictures in 
the papers, name over the radio, your 
mug in magazines. City’s brilliant ball- 
carrier . . . line wrecker . . . powerhouse 
... “greatest fullback I ever coached” 
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—Coach Miller. The old man and the 
old lady listening, saving the papers at 
home. Mary saved them, too. She has a 
scrapbook yet. She keeps it high up in 
the closet so the kids won’t get hold 
of it and tear it. 

Saturday night beer sessions. Drink- 
ing hard, drinking long. Saturday night 
was the off night. You could get over it 
Sunday, and Monday you'd be out at the 
field again. You had to play hard and 
play long in a few hours. That’s all you 
had, Mike. Saturday night. The rest of 
the week you went to classes and sat 
through them and then out to the 
stadium, driving, pounding, blocking, 
tackling. You were “The Iron Man.” 
Stayed in the game as long as you could, 
whether they needed you or not. Good 
publicity, it was. They laid for you, 
Southern and Pacific and all the clubs, 
hammering your body, flopping on your 
legs, elbows in your face, knees in your 
groin. It was tougher than the mill, 
Mike, but no one cheered you in the 
mill. 

Your eyes would be puffed and your 
body sore on Saturday nights. But drink 
up, Mike. They’re all drinking up. Fill 
‘em again. Joe’s place was a nice hang- 
out. Some of the school dames began 
to sneak in and there were always the 
street dames. When the season was 
over, you got to going to Joe’s regular. 
No strain, no grind now, and you didn’t 
know what to do. Classes were still un- 
important, you'd sort of forgotten about 
classes and how they figured in things. 
Long trips, easy excuses, days in the hos- 
pital. The papers and the girls and even 
the teachers sort of made you figure 
that way. Grades didn’t count. Five 
yards was the thing. Touchdowns. Wins 
for City. Perfect records. Clearing the 
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way for Johnson. Slashing through Ro- 
mani’s tackle. Whipping it to Daniels 
on 23. The fake on 37. 

Two years you had the fame, Mike. 
The adulation of the mob. Mike Ko- 
lusky from Steeltown was known all 
over the nation. Then your senior year 
you couldn’t get going. The beer, the 
girls, the punishment, Mike. You had 
slipped, Mike. And there’s no room for 
guys who were good before. Now is 
what counts. Another young fellow 
from another mill town came along and 
he was faster and he was fresh. You sat 
on the bench. The papers made alibis 
and the coach made alibis in the paper. 
He'll hit his stride. And you were still 
Iron Man Mike. But pretty soon there 
was no need for alibis. The other young 
fellow, the new boy, was bringing ’em 
up in their seats, yelling like mad men. 
The girls forgot and the students for- 
got. You were Mike Kolusky, No. 48 
on the scorecard. The old man and the 
old lady began to wonder but they never 
said anything. Their Mike was a college 
man. Who were they to ask questions? 

The instructors got tougher. Classes 
now were more important, it seemed. 
And there weren’t any new suits. And 
Coach didn’t send his assistants around 
to see if everything was okay. And 
when the season was over, you flunked 
out, Mike. The old man and the old 
lady don’t know about it yet. It’s easy 
to fool them. They haven’t been out of 
Steeltown since they came over from 
the old country. 

So now you're drinking up at Joe’s. 
Your eyes are blurry. You've been drink- 
ing a lot, for a long time. Your brain’s 
foggy. Yeah, I know bo, you’re gonna 
get in shape. Lots of pro offers. You'll 
be pounding the line again when the 
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pros start. But it’s tougher yet in the 
pro league. The pants are a little baggy, 
Mike, and the sleeves of your coat are 
a little frayed. Sure, I know there's 
plenty of dough in the pro game. You'll 
be on your feet again . . . in a few 
months. 

The old man sent you money from 
home a week ago. Something unex- 
pected turned up, you told him. He's 
still making his $20 a week—when the 
mill’s running good. The old lady 
pinched for it. And where'd it go, 
Mike? Down the hatch. Another drink 
up here for Mike from Steeltown. Re- 
member Iron Man Mike, the battering- 
ram fullback. 

Here’s to the pros, Mike. The big 
league. And big money and more fame. 

And back where Mary’s trying to 
feed three kids on $18 a week, Mike; 


I Shall Not Mind 
D’ Nova 


back where the Greeks drink coffee in 
their dirty shops; back where the Nig- 
gers swallow gin and flash knives; back 
where the Poles and Slavs get red faces 
from hot furnaces and strong whiskey; 
back where the smoke hangs over the 
town and smudges the homes, covers 
the people with the dirt of their own 
making; back where they get drunk on 
Saturday and payday nights, there’s the 
mill, Mike. 

It’s running good now. Wages are 
good. It’s waiting for Mike. The mills 
are for Mike. And Mike’s for the mills. 
Beans, Mike, not caviar. And there’ll be 
some Polish girl who doesn’t dress 
smart but who keeps a good house. 
You'll love her at meal time and bed 
time, Mike. And you can put ’em down 
the hatch on Saturday nights. Down the 
hatch, Mike. 


I shall not mind the autumn rain, 
The dreary wind, the sad refrain 
Of scarlet leaves that spiral down, 
Nor winter's theft of summer’s crown; 
These will not cause a moment’s pain. 


Nor do I hold a vast disdain 
For glory; but if men complain 
That glory gave me false renown, 
I shall not mind. 


For I shall rest; nor shall +etain 
A single care for loss or gain. 
Let fame sweep past: Her sternest frown 
Will not disturb me. Though her gown 
Should brush the coffin I attain . . 
I shall not mind. 


Cockfight 


CARL UHLARIK 


OCKFIGHT! Immediately there 

flashes to mind the hot coun- 

tries, a high noon sun, a crowd 
of peons lazing in the shade of the can- 
tina wall, two scrawny roosters in the 
dusty road, plumes up, necks low, stalk- 
ing one another with slaughter in their 
eyes. 

Cockfight, yes. But not necessarily in 
the hot countries. Now, Pigtown, being 
what it is, rough and lustily alive, has 
cockfights of its own, fought according 
to its own rules. And talk about your 
postman’s holiday, strangely enough, 
the men who breed the cocks and match 
them in their fatal encounters are the 
sheep stickers, cattle knockers, pig- 
stickers and other slaughter house work- 
ers who wade around in blood all day 
and have the smell of it constantly in 
their nostrils. Boxing, wrestling, and 
other anaemic contests had long ago 
palled on them and had left them luke- 
warm toward the phlegmatic, often pre- 
arranged matches. 

(The steer penned in the narrow 
chute has no chance against the man 
with the sledge above him; the swine 
chained to the creaking wheel is al- 
lowed but a squeal and a grunt; the 
shackled sheep with head hanging low 
must submit without even a pleading 
look at his executioner. All that is pro- 
saic. But give a man two cocks in a pit 
and a fight to the death, a fight with 
only the one permissible outcome and 
that is something to make his blood run 
hot. Ah! That is something to relax a 
weary man whose business it is to 
slaughter living things all week.) 


It is Saturday night and we are 
jammed into the garage of a neighbor- 
hood bakery. (A place least likely to 
be suspected by the local S. P. C. A.) 
We are gathered, having duly paid our 
dollar at the door, to witness “the gam- 
est exhibition of fighting to the death” 
that has been the fortune or misfortune 
of any man ever to witness. The spec- 
tators are not all packing house men. 
Sometimes the curious wedge in, wide- 
eyed and gaping. Tonight there is the 
police lieutenant, a morals raider of 
some repute; the aged architect, 
wealthy designer of churches and libra- 
ries; a couple of rouged and lacquered 
ladies, hard of mouth and eye. It is very 
seldom that these outsiders ever return. 

The pit, an octagonal affair of hinged 
boards about three feet high and slant- 
ing inward like a bowl, is already set up 
and yellow clay is packed on the floor- 
ing. Flyblown lights hang low and the 
heat of them combined with tobacco 
smoke and the odor of bodies packed in 
a mass is noxious. We need air badly 
but once the fights have started, we will 
forget all about that. 

Now, there is a subdued murmuring, 
a rising and falling of sound. At last, 
they are weighing in. 

A bald man with a pipe in his mouth 
is weighing a Roundhead. The cock is a 
trim, streamlined bird heeled with a 
pair of curved, needle-like gaffs, mur- 
derous things, inches long. The cock, 
immobile as the metal vane on a hay 
barn, stands on the scales. His weight 
is 6:04. The handler (I recognize him 
now as a skinner on the beef floor) 
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takes the cock into the pit, grasps the 
tail feathers and allows the cock to 
prance. The straining cock struts around 
the pit and murmurs of admiration 
arise from the tense crowd. That cock 
looks good. Wagers begin to fly. Some- 
one whispers that the Roundhead is a 
blinker, that he has only one eye, the 
other having been gouged out in some 
previous pitting. 

The second contender weighs in. 
Billy Smith, pigsticker at the Independ- 
ent, is the handler. The cock is a nerv- 
ous Dom, tipping the balance at 6:03. 
Billy goes into the pit with his bird and 
again the wagers fly thick and fast, by 
word and by gesture. 

The third man in the pit, the referee, 
is tall and loose jointed. By profession 
he is an undertaker but somehow (is it 
any wonder) the hot, blood-tingling 
“sport” of cockfighting has gotten him 
too. 

The gamecocks strain toward each 
other from opposite sides of the pit. 
The mortician-referee, with the sole of 
his shoe edgewise, marks off two paral- 
lel lines about six feet apart. He then 
marks off another line midway between 
the two. He lifts his apathetic face to 
the mob surging over the edge of the 
pit, hesitates and deliberately scans the 
tense faces. Satisfied with whatever he 
purposed, he draws his watch. Seconds 
tick off as he holds the watch in the 
palm of his hand. He raises his arm. 
The crowd holds its breath. The war- 
riors in the pit strain toward each other. 

“Get ready.” 

Then, with a sigh echoed by the spec- 
tators, the word is given. 

“Pit ‘em.” 

Dom versus Roundhead, both with 
the hot lust to kill. They are bred and 


selected for the one purpose. Atavism? 
Perhaps. Sexual jealousy? Perhaps. But 
they are fierce and the only thing they 
know is, to kill their opponent. The hot 
crowd of people around the pit means 
nothing to them. 

The cocks catapult toward each other 
and collide in the center of the pit. 
They come at each other like bats out 
of a dark hell. The referee is instantly 
alert and his sad eyes are directed to- 
wards the leaping cocks. He must keep 
them within those lines. Once in a great 
while a cock is a coward and runs and 
the butchers spit in disgust. But both of 
these cocks are fighters. This is going to 
be a good fight and the crowd presses 
forward. They want to miss nothing. 
Not a parry or thrust must they miss. 
Hard eyes of those painted women 
gleam with a different kind of lust. 
The designer of churches and libraries 
pulls out a penknife and begins to pare 
his fingernails. But the regulars, those 
hot men who wade around in blood all 
week, they say nothing but their breath- 
ing is labored. 

In the pit, the cocks fight desperately, 
the long, murderous, needle-sharp spurs 
click, click, clicketty, click. The cocks 
hurtle, catapult, feign, slash and dodge 
with a cunning fury. 

“Handle.” 

The cocks are hung. They are in an 
inactive heap on the yellow clay. The 
handlers extricate them and find noth- 
ing amiss. The Dom is anchored to the 
clay by his own curved gaff, having 
missed a vicious downward slash, and 
the blinker is pinned down by one of 
the Dom’s fanned wings. Both warriors 
are laboring. Air surges through beaks 
with sharp hisses. The handlers retreat 
to their respective sides and begin to 


COCKFIGHT 


murmur unctiously to the birds. They 
polish the spurs, wiping off bits of the 
yellow clay. There must be nothing to 
impede the progress of the curved steel 
into a vital part. 

“Pit ‘em.”” 

Released again, the cocks vault. 
Feathers fly this time, so furious is the 
onslaught. Gaffs click, more feathers fly. 
The cocks now retreat and spar with 
ruffled necks low, spar cautiously, wait- 
ing for an opening. Suddenly, the one- 
eyed cock vaults, legs extended like a 
broad jumper and again the birds are a 
struggling mass of feathers. 

“Handle.” 

The blinker has gaffed the Dom in 
the brain. The Dom’s handler stoops 
and gently draws out the lethal spur. 
No, of course not. The fight isn’t over. 
This is a Pigtown cockfight! The cock’s 
sense may have been dulled by the gaff 
in his brain, but it is instinct by which 
he fights. The handler, wetting his fore- 
finger in a jug of water, forces the fin- 
ger down the wounded cock’s throat. 
He blows a soothing breath on its ruf- 
fled neck. Seconds die fast, time is re- 
lentless. 

“Pit ’em.” 

Released, the gaffed cock is gyral in 
his movements. He reels about the pit 
like a topheavy drunk about to collapse. 
The Roundhead advances surely, trucu- 
lently. A sudden spring, a shot forward 
and two needles slash downward. Click! 

“Handle.” 

Now a leg of the spinning Dom 
hangs, dangling at an awkward angle. 

“Pit ‘em.” 

Despite the broken leg, the Dom 
lunges crazily at the one eyed cock. He 
misses and the Roundhead parries with 
a lightning like slash, and hangs another 
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gaff. The steel point shows through the 
neck this time. 

“Handle.” 

The Dom rattles in his throat. It is 
the unmistakable rattle of death. Surely 
sensing the proximity of death, the 
gasping, rachetting cock in the next pit- 
ting still flounders and hobbles feebly 
but irresistibly toward his enemy. The 
blinker misses two quick lunges. The 
Dom cock parries clumsily and executes 
a dilatory slash with his one firm leg. 
The Roundhead reciprocates. 

“Handle.” 

The Dom’s other leg is broken. There 
is no doubt now about the outcome but 
the referee, well aware of the hot 
crowd’s animus, is relentless. 

“Pit “em.” 

The Dom's handler lays the helpless 
cock in the center of the pit, entirely at 
the mercy of the murderous Roundhead. 
The Roundhead is released and he, as 
if sensing the sure victory, struts with 
mincing steps around and around the 
dying cock. Tension is eased and the 
crowd laughs at this pretty exhibition. 
The Dom however, can still move his 
head. He pecks earnestly, if futilely, at 
the strutting Roundhead till at last his 
neck becomes limp, his eyelids droop 
and his beak digs spasmodically into the 
clay. The Roundhead ceases its pretty 
strutting and with legs extended, steel 
gaffs glistening, he swipes downward. 
He disengages himself, retreats and 
makes another lunge. This last lunge 
consummates the murder. The gaff has 
pierced a lung. Blood wells up through 
the Dom’s compressed beak. The bloody 
deed is done. 

The Roundhead’s handler fondles 
him proudly and takes him from the 
pit. The handler of the dead cock picks 
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it up by its dangling, broken legs and 
throws it to the crowd. The lucky catch- 
er will have chicken for dinner tomor- 
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sighs heavily. A game fight. A game 
fight. Then suddenly, silence, a tense, 
eager silence. They are weighing in for 


row. the next fight. 


The crowd relaxes for a moment and 


Having Seen Snow Fall 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


Having seen snow fall, 
let us know 

there is acceptance 
below: 


having seen wisdom, 
let us keep 

faith: here is 

mind that is deep: 


as we see winter 


come and go, 

let us see farther 

and know 

there’s more in snow than snow. 


George Rogers Clark 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


While the War dragged on the coast, 
And the troops at Valley Forge 
Saw the snow and famine gorge 
British hopes from coast to coast; 
When at sea the Cooper River 
Wantoned with a people’s woe, 
And the tides turned to deliver 
Charleston City to the foe; 
Brooding on the days unlucky 

In the Fort was Colonel Clark, 
There at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, 
From the candles, in the dark 

Of a room where soldiers talked 
Trifles, or the day’s event, 

On the puncheon floor he walked 
Dreaming of a continent: 


Of a way to beat the British; how to pass the flats and fens 
From the Falls of the Ohio to the fortress of Vincennes; 

How to take Cahoika, take 

Fort Detroit by the Lake; 

How to seize the Mississippi, and the Valley, and the stake 

Of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois for freedom’s sake; 

How to win Old Patrick Henry; how to arm, march, embark— 
Thus behind the candles’ gleaming brooded George Rogers Clark. 


* * %* * 


Up from planning and from dreaming, 
Glided George Rogers Clark, 

To the doorway in the dark. 

There he stood slim and stark 

For a moment, then he flung 

The bolt, and then he swung 

To the darkness from the door, 
Not a moment he forbore. 

Then he saddled quick his horse; 
Then he rode, then he rode, 

Not a moment he abode 

By Obio’s winding course; 

Till he crossed the Kanawha. 

So he skirted Pennsylvania’s 

Hills and valleys through the flaw; 
Through the underbrush and trees, 
Till he climbed the Alleghanies ; 
Till he saw the land and leas 

Of the piedmont, till he trotted 
Into Richmond; till he faced 
Governor Henry, forehead knotted, 
Spectacles on nose, and traced 
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On the map the way strategic from the Falls to Fort Cahoika; 

All the dangers, but the chances; all the tribes, the Sacs, Peorias, 
Ottawas, and the Miamis; all the traders and the folk he 

Meant to woo and win, the Frenchmen by dexterity and stories: 
That the King of France had soldiers, and had battle ships for aiding 
Washington, and asked the Indians, and his subjects to be banded 
Everywhere against the English, whether fighting, whether trading 
That America might fail not warring England single-handed. 


* *+ =%+# 


There stood Colonel Clark, and then 
Once again and once again 

Asked of Governor Henry men. 
Standing young, tall, stark 

Stood the soldier-dreamer Clark, 
With a vision in his eyes. 

And he said: "Just give me men 
“For my cherished enter prise; 
“Give me powder, boats and pay; 
“Give me just two-hundred men; 
“Let me pick them, riflemen, 
“Squirrel hunters, who'll obey, 
“Who'll endure and find the way; 
“Governor, I'll win the day. 
“Governor, I'll give Virginia 
“Realms surpassing all the States. 
“Let the East pursue its quest, 

“I have fellowed with the Fates, 
And the Fates live in the West; 
“They are waiting in the West. 
“Win the war and independence, 
“What will be the Eastern States 
“With the Mississippi Valley 

“By the English Crown possessed?” 


Now the eyes of Henry brightened 
As a sword whose sheath is sundered; 
As do pools by meteors lightened. 
And he felt again the breath 

Of the conflict when he thundered 
“Give me Liberty or Death!” 

So he wrote for Colonel Clark, 
Standing young, tall, stark, 

Guns, powder, boats and pay 

For the men who would obey, 
Riflemen who'd find the way. 


* * * * 


So with Colonel Clark returned to Kentucky once again, 

And with boats, pay and powder, but with scarce two-hundred men, 
Did he shoot the Falls in summer, when the sun was in eclipse; 
Did he lead, did they scramble where the tired foot slips; 

Did they tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp the velvet of the grass; 

Did they breathe the honeysuckle, did they slush the hot morass; 
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Did they part the tangled vines; did they run the wooded dells 
Where the white euphorbia blossomed with the balm and purple bells; 
Did they watch the thunder heads over grasslands while the sun 

Was a plaque of melting copper under which for carrion 

Wheeled the buzzard round and round, as they walked with blistered feet, 
As they thirsted, as they hungered, as they bore the blinding heat 

Over flats, through fens, crossing timberlands until 

The Mississippi greeted them, looking from a hill. 

Two hundred men and Colonel Clark out to capture states! 

Xenephon Clark, it was now, befriended by the Fates! 

Atlantean Alexander who cheered his raw recruits, 

Squirrel hunters, riflemen in jeans and muddy boots, 

Crawling on Kaskaskia through tangled weeds and roots. 


* * %* 


So they crawled, so they crawled 
Toward Kaskaskia, armed and walled; 
So they edged along the dark 

To the river's watermark— 

Did these riflemen with Clark. 
Rising suddenly they bore 

On the fort’s wide open door, 
Where a frightened Indian stared 
On this dreamer who had dared; 
Where the English sudden snared 
Cannon and munitions tendered, 
And the captured Fort surrendered 
To this Colonel, to this Clark, 

To this George Rogers Clark. 


And then he took Cahoika, then he won the friendly will 

Of the Spaniards at St. Louis—it was soldiership and skill. 

So he ruled the Mississippi to the middle of the stream; 

Then he looked about the Valley, and the Valley was his dream. 
Then he turned to end the business, and he tramped the way across 
The breadth of Illinois and took Vincennes with scarce a loss. 


* + *& * 


This was the winning of the Valley of the West. 
Clark’s work ended, but he didn’t have rest. 

He was a dreamer who was driven in the quest; 
Poverty took him from hunger of the breast. 

Death came and found him with oblivion around him, 
In a cabin in the Valley of the West. 


My Son 


ALVIN LEVIN 


good care of my son. When she 

bathes him she bends over the 
large tub in the bathroom and her body 
makes the sweetest turns. When it is 
hot she takes showers with a bathing 
cap over her long thick hair, and she 
puts my son in the tub at her feet, and 
he claps his hands under the cool spray 
that dashes off her glistening body. It 
is wonderful to watch her dry herself 
and my son at the same time. Then she 
powders her body and his at the same 
time and a wondrous smell hangs over 
the bathroom, and my sons helps his 
mother rub his soft belly that is grow- 
ing harder every day. When my son 
laughs out loud, my wife grins happily 
and talks back to him as though he 
were a man already. 

She steps into something that isn’t 
bloomers and still isn’t running pants. 
My wife tosses her long hair back of 
her ears and begins to tidy up the house. 
I sit in my chair and watch my son 
swaddle on the floor in front of me on 
his throne of heaped towels. The curl- 
ing smoke of my long white cigarette 
takes my son’s fancy, and he rolls off 
his throne to grasp at the smoke. I can 
only sit and watch him. My wife passes 
by the door of the room and rushes in 
suddenly when she sees my son on all 
his fours looking for the smoke. She 
pats his behind in scolding, and settles 
him once more on his throne before me. 
My wife throws me a silent glance that 
is full of weary disgust at the way I 
take care of my son. I grab her to me 
and set her on my lap, and my son 


| LIKE my wife because she takes such 


waves his hands when I touch her love- 
ly shoulders and she lays her damp 
head against my neck. 

I feel like a million dollars and | 
watch with fascination the slow regular 
rise and fall of my wife’s breasts. She 
tells me it is time to feed my son, and 
then we have to stand up. My wife 
hunts in the dresser and dresses my son 
in a white panty that hugs his belly 
with a ribbed elastic band. A little roll 
of flesh hangs over the top. He is very 
good to look at too. 

We take him into the kitchen for his 
supper. He is very hungry and I sit back 
to watch my son put an end to his 
farina and zweiback. My wife sits be- 
fore my son in his brown highchair, 
resting her elbows on his small table 
and feeding him calculated spoonfuls 
while he proclaims to us on the ways 
of his life. There is a trick my wife 
knows to catch my son between para- 
gtaphs and let him have a spoonful. 
My wife miscalculates occasionally, and 
my son gets only three-quarters of the 
spoonful and a blob of farina lands on 
his manly chest. My wife uses the zwei- 
back to scoop the mush off my son, and 
he laughs in ridiculous mood. I toss 
over my handkerchief, but my wife 
sticks her red tongue out at me and uses 
the big napkin with the word “Bobby” 
stitched in red across the corner. 

My son takes his time with the glass 
of milk and the rest of the zweiback, 
devoting long intervals to his discussion 
of Neo-Kantian idealism. My wife puts 
everything into her job now, bending 


over to my son, and her shoulders are 


MY SON 


like handsome apples, and her strong 
chest bone shows just below the long 
line of her graceful neck. My wife ex- 
plains to me the nature of child guid- 
ance from nursery to college, and my 
son doesn’t interrupt her but keeps up a 
conversation of his own. 

My son is like a clock, regular and 
constant. When the glass of milk is 
really empty he becomes drowsy, like a 
tired old man, and he begins to pout 
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and stops talking so much. My wife 
picks him out of the highchair and hugs 
my son to her with her head tilted back 
—then suddenly leans her head forward 
behind my son’s left ear, as he urges his 
fat arms around her neck. My wife’s 
hair falls over her face and my son care- 
lessly musses it with the last fancy of 
his day. I could do a better job of it 
than my son does. 


Rivers 
ALICE SNIVELY MILLER 


Sun-glittered 

In green valleys ; 

W rithing dragons, 
Moon-silvered, 
Crawling to the sea; 
Abysmal dinosaurs 
Crunching in their jaws 
Farms, homes, cities; 
Frozen rhythm 

Clad with ermine 


Of winter; 

Symbois of peace 
Painted on the canvas 
Of summer; 

Rivers! 
Sun-glittered 

In green valleys. 


Spring Water and Champagne 


A Comparison of the Prose of Thoreau and a Modern 


GORHAM MUNSON 


HE pleasures of microscopic anal- 

l ysis of good prose are not well 

known. Personal experience in 
once conducting a course devoted to 
style and form in American prose con- 
vinced the present writer that a techni- 
cal examination of prose has greater in- 
terest for the general reader than is or- 
dinarily assumed. The course was not 
for specialists, yet a sort of literary lab- 
oratory was set up and the proceedings 
actually drew a larger attendance than 
more popularly designed courses at the 
same institution. Stevenson wrote an un- 
truth when he said that “there is noth- 
ing more disenchanting to man than to 
be shown the springs and mechanism of 
any art.” On the contrary, insight into 
literary skill makes more intense the de- 
light of any reader. 

The laxity of American judgment of 
prose may be mainly attributed to the 
failure of our scholars and critics ever 
to have passed over the whole of Amer- 
ican literature with fine instruments for 
the detecting of feats of literary skill. 
The effects of the prose of Irving, Haw- 
thorne, Parkman, Melville, Henry James 
and other famous authors of our past 
have been well observed, but the means, 
the ski/l, by which these effects were 
made, have been only in a general way 
examined. No one has played Saints- 
bury to our prose writers. Not even 
Saintsbury himself in his elaborate His- 
tory of English Prose Rhythm. In this 
delectable masterpiece of prose analysis 
only Whitman, Emerson, and Poe 


among American writers are referred 
to. Whitman is briefly treated, along 
with Blake, in an appendix on ‘‘stave- 
prose poetry,” and to this appendix is 
appended a footnote: 


As I have mentioned Whitman, it may be 
asked why no other American prose-writers 
appear. Their absence is not due to any in- 
civility, and it is not wholly due to the de- 
sirableness of economizing space. The reason 
is that, interesting as it might be to deal, 
say, with Emerson and Poe from our point 
of view, we should not find much, if any- 
thing, in them that gave us mew observa- 
tions. Emerson is practically represented by 
Carlyle; Poe at his best by De Quincey and 
even Landor; at his mot-best by Charlotte 
Bronté. They have, as it were, their English 
“correspondents,” and do business by them. 


Saintsbury’s statement is probably 
true. American letters, so far as a study 
of prose rhythm is concerned, lie within 
the empire of English prose—with the 
exception of Melville who is rhythmi- 
cally as important as Ruskin or any 
other nineteenth century English man of 
letters; but nevertheless for Americans 
the work of analyzing our best prose- 
writers lies in front of us and must 
some day be performed. It is proposed 
here to submit a passage from Henry 
David Thoreau to a series of minute 
testings, then to take a purple panel 
from the prose of a contemporary 
writer, William Carlos Williams, for a 
similar close inspection, and after that 
to speculate briefly about the state of 
our prose today as compared with the 
prose of the ‘Golden Day.” 
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SPRING WATER AND CHAMPAGNE 


The passage from Thoreau occurs in 
Walden in the chapter called The 
Ponds. We shall all probably agree on 
the adjectives to describe it; it is exact, 
fresh, substantial, “‘out-door’’ prose. But 
we are to question it, and the first ques- 
tion is, how does it suit our ear? 


Standing on the smooth sandy beach at 
the east end of the pond, in a calm Septem- 
ber afternoon, when a slight haze makes the 
opposite shore line indistinct, I have seen 
whence came the expression, “the glassy sur- 
face of a lake.” When you invert your head, 
it looks like a thread of finest gossamer 
stretched across the valley, and gleaming 
against the distant pine woods, separating 
one stratum of the atmosphere from another. 
You would think that you could walk dry 
under it to the opposite hills, and that the 
swallows which skim over might perch on it. 
Indeed, they sometimes dive below the line, 
as it were by mistake, and are undeceived. 
As you look over the pond westward you are 
obliged to employ both your hands to defend 
your eyes against the reflected as well as the 
true sun, for they are equally bright; and if, 
between the two, you survey its surface criti- 
cally, it is literally as smooth as glass, except 
where the skater insects, at equal intervals 
scattered over its whole extent, by their mo- 
tions in the sun produce the finest imaginable 
sparkle on it, or, perchance, a duck plumes 
itself, or, as I have said, a swallow skims so 
low as to touch it. It may be that in the dis- 
tance a fish describes an arc of three or four 
feet in the air, and there is one bright flash 
where it emerges, and another where it 
strikes the water; sometimes the whole sil- 
very arc is revealed; or here and there, per- 
haps, is a thistledown floating on its surface, 
which the fishes dart at and so dimple it 
again. It is like molten glass cooled but not 
congealed, and the few motes in it are pure 
and beautiful like the imperfections in glass. 


Now this is certainly not inharmoni- 
ous prose; the ear is pleased, not of- 
fended; at the same time it makes no 
positive conquest of our ear. The pas- 
sage is clearly in the tradition of the 
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English plain style with heavy obliga- 
tions to that standard style formed at 
the close of the eighteenth century; it 
is of the school that makes sense the 
foremost consideration and adjusts the 
sound to the sense, or, to quote Thoreau 
himself, it is ‘‘a style in which the mat- 
ter is all in all, and the manner nothing 
at all.” It is a safe conjecture that Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury would not have taken 
the pains to scan it, but would have ex- 
hibited it simply in the form of what he 
called the step-arrangement, somewhat 
as follows: 


Standing on the smooth sandy beach 

at the east end of the pond, 

in a calm September afternoon, 

when a slight haze makes the opposite shore 
line indistinct, 

I have seen whence came the expression, 

“the glassy surface of a lake.” 

When you invert your head, 

it looks like a thread of finest gossamer 

stretched across the valley, 

and gleaming against the distant pine woods, 

separating one stratum of the atmosphere 
from another. 

You would think that you could walk dry 

under it to the opposite hills, 

and that the swallows 

which skim over 

might perch on it. 

Indeed, 

they sometimes dive below the line, 

as it were by mistake, 

and are undeceived. 

As you look over the pond westward 

you are obliged to employ 

both your hands to defend your eyes 

against the reflected 

as well as the true sun, 

for they are equally bright; 

and if, between the two, 

you survey its surface critically, 

it is literally as smooth as glass, 

except where the skater insects, 

at equal intervals scattered over its whole 
extent, 
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by their motions in the sun produce the fin- 
est imaginable sparkle on it, 

or, perchance, a duck plumes itself, 

or, as I have said, 

a swallow skims so low as to touch it. 

It may be that in the distance 

a fish describes an arc of three or four feet 
in the air, 

and there is one bright flash where it 
emerges, 

and another where it strikes the water; 

sometimes the whole silvery arc is revealed; 

or here and there, perhaps, is a thistledown 
floating on its surface, 

which the fishes dart at and so dimple it 
again. 

It is like molten glass 

cooled but not congealed, 

and the few motes in it are pure and beau- 
tiful 

like the imperfections in glass. 


So viewed, one can easily detect the 
expansion and contraction of clauses, 
the instances of parallelism, balance 
and antithesis that give the extract a 
necessary amount of rhythm. I have 
however proceeded further (nothing 
can be more highly recommended for 
really getting close to a piece of prose 
than scansion) and have scanned the 
whole passage, and in doing so I have 
been unable not to notice its rhythmical 
faults, the chief of which is a perilous 
tendency to hover on the verge of blank 
verse. Thoreau appears to be especially 
fond of iambs and anapaests; there is a 
relative scarcity of the longer feet prose 
loves, the quadri-syllabic feet and the 
various forms of the dochmiac (the five- 
syllable foot). We must also regard the 
rhyming of “head” and “thread” in the 
second sentence as a flaw, since the 
rhythm in the first part of this sentence 
has a marked iambic character. 

But having verified by actual meas- 
urements, so to speak, our impression 
that in rhythm Thoreau is no more than 


acceptable, let us leave this aspect of his 
prose and seek its sources of strength 
and sweetness in the other feats a prose- 
writer essays. How is it in this passage 
with what Robert Louis Stevenson calls 
“the contents of the phrase”? Steven- 
son’s expression is explained thus: 


Each phrase in literature is built of sounds, 
as each phrase in music consists of notes. 
One sound suggests, echoes, demands, and 
harmonizes with another; and the art of 
rightly using these concordances is the final 
art of literature. . . . The beauty of the con- 
tents of a phrase, or of a sentence, depends 
implicitly upon alliteration and assonance. 
The vowel demands to be repeated ; the con- 
sonant demands to be repeated; and both 
cry aloud to be perpetually varied. You may 
follow the adventures of a letter through any 
passage that has particularly pleased you; 
find it, perhaps denied awhile, to tantalize 
the ear; find it fired again at you in a whole 
broadside; or find it pass into congenerous 
sounds, one liquid or labial melting away 
into another. 


II 

I shall spare the reader the sight of 
Thoreau’s description partially spelt out 
phonetically, which is the way to apply 
the Stevensonian vowel-and-consonant 
analysis, because I think that in this ex- 
ample, if attention be directed toward 
finding the operative vowels and con- 
sonants, it is quite easy to discern which 
ones they are. Note the coolness dis- 
tilled by the running of the open 0's, 
the soft pervasive sibilance of the many 
s’s, as though the scene were gently sus- 
piring, the work done by the liquid |, 
and how the labial m assists important- 
ly in, as it were, holding stationary on 
earth, or better on the water of the 
pond, the fragile flyaway texture of 
sibilant and liquid and open sounds. In 
this respect Thoreau was a very cunning 
artificer of prose, but it is not to be 
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thought that he strove directly for this 

articular comeliness of ‘‘the contents 
of the phrase,” as a few writers, De 
Quincey for example, have been known 
to do. Rather I think Thoreau set down 
entrancing vowel-and-consonant ar- 
rangements as a by-product of achieving 
another aim, exact word-choice. It is 
possible to say precisely what guided 
Thoreau in his choice of words, for on 
this element in composition he was fre- 
quently explicit. 

“First of all,’ he said, “a man must 
see, before he can say. . . As you See, so 
at length will you say.” He wanted to 
write with gusto: 

We cannot write well or truly but what we 
write with gusto. The body, the senses, must 
conspire with the mind. Expression is the act 
of the whole man, that our speech may be 
vascular. The intellect is powerless to express 
thought without the aid of the heart and 
liver and of every member. ... A writer, a 
man writing, is the scribe of all nature; he 
is the corn and the grass and the atmosphere 


writing. It is always essential that we love to 
do what we are doing, do it with a heart. 


This suggests still a third way of 
reading our passage with the closest at- 
tention, and that is to go over it very 
slowly with the intention to re-sensual- 
ize every possible word, to associate 
with each word our own experience of 
its meaning. We do that in a general 
way, of course, when we read, but more 
than we realize, words tend to remove 
themselves from our senses and to im- 
pinge on us only as words. We do not 
half enough bring our experience to 
bear on them, and in Thoreau’s case 
where words are so concrete, so filled 
with living content by the writer, we 
lose a great deal of the pleasure they 
can give. Thoreau was a master of con- 
cretizing thought and observation and 
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emotion. He avoided the abstract vo- 
cabulary and in word-choice favored the 
vocabularies of the senses and the emo- 
tions. In writing, his body did indeed 
conspire with his mind, and this gives 
that effect of wholeness in the man writ- 
ing which is so principal a feature of 
Thoreau’s prose. In word-choice Thor- 
eau excels; he sought words that would 
convey the depth and intensity of life 
excited in himself; they were words that 
could be tasted, weighed, smelt for their 
fragrance, definite words, yet with an 
atmosphere about them, words that re- 
ported facts, yet gave the fact an aura 
of poetry. This is the basis of Thoreau’s 
style, and incidental to it was that come- 
liness of consonant-and-vowel relation- 
ship already noted and that unobtrusive 
rhythmical grace he possessed. 

Returning to the description of Wal- 
den Pond’s glassy surface, there are sev- 
eral more things to be discerned which 
contribute to Thoreau’s effectiveness. 
One is his manly mode of address. He 
writes directly to the reader without ca- 
jolery, spell-weaving or other tricks. It 
is “when you invert your head”... 
“you would think you could walk dry” 

. “you are obliged to employ both 
your hands,” etc. Thoreau’s tone is al- 
ways man-to-man; the reader involun- 
tarily sits up to attention at feeling so 
earnest and forthright an author writ- 
ing straight at him. This is literature 
with a frank level gaze. 

Another merit resides in the way 
Thoreau webs together his observations, 
his figures of speech, his impressions of 
beauty. To understand this, consider the 
structure of the passage: (1) relation 
of facts about the setting (the sandy 
beach, the cool afternoon, etc.), (2) 
the simile of the gossamer-thread, (3) 
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an unexpected fancy,—you could walk 
dry beneath this gossamer-ceiling, (4) 
a conceit about the swallows, i. e., they 
mistake the water for another stratum 
of air, (5) minute observations of the 
sparkle of skater insects in motion, (6) 
observations on the leaping of fish, and 
(7) the conclusive simile, the lake is 
like molten glass. To lay out the pas- 
sage in this way is in itself sufficient to 
show Thoreau’s cunning in structure. I 
wish, however, to call special attention 
to the delightful way in which his sec- 
ond reference to the swallows (“‘or, as 
I have said, a swallow skims so low as 
to touch it’), recalling his conceit that 
they are undeceived in their diving be- 
low the surface, threads the whole de- 
scription together. And something 
should be added about Thoreau’s fig- 
ures. 

His writing is highly metaphorical. 
It is not necessary for us to go deeply 
into a theory of metaphor. We can see 
well enough that metaphor was one of 
Thoreau’s means of charging his prose 
with life, for the felicitous metaphor is 
arrived at intuitively; it is the bright 
child of a sudden harmony of mind and 
emotion or of mind and sense. The 
finding of the right metaphor is always 
a wakeful moment to the writer, and 
its utterance is pleasing to the reader. 
We feel that more life has come on to 
the page and in truth it has, the meta- 
phor resulting as it does from a com- 
pounding of faculties. It is obvious too 
that metaphor is indispensable to the 
writer who would ever be concrete and 
yet deal with thoughts and emotions as 
well as physical objects. Metaphor en- 
ables him to concretize the abstract, to 
make it sensible to some extent, to strike 
past the understanding to the imagina- 
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tion. The observed fact and its poetic 
implications—this is what Thoreau 
wished to give and the means thereto 
was metaphor. On word-choice and 
metaphor his style was built. 

His problem in the passage consid- 
ered was how to convey to the reader a 
remarkably subtle observation he had 
made one afternoon by inverting his 
head and studying the still surface of 
Walden Pond. He verified the truth of 
the common expression about the glassy 
surface of a lake. ‘‘All this is perfectly 
distinct to an observant eye, and yet 
could easily pass unnoticed by most.” 
But he will not let it pass unnoticed 
and we are the grateful recipients of his 
almost matchless description. From it 
alone, when studied as a “slide” be- 
neath a literary microscope, we can 
learn most of what we need to know of 
his style, but not everything. For Thor- 
eau in the last analysis is a master of 
the Sentence in its archaic sense of pithy 
saying, briefly expressed thought, max- 
im, or proverb. He is a sententious 
writer, sententious being chosen here as 
an adjective of honor; but this is not 
well illustrated in the descriptive extract 
we have worked on. Thoreau’s senten- 
tiousness when he is giving his philoso- 
phy of experience can well be a separate 
theme, involving as it does the fascinat- 
ing exercise of “weighing thought,” an 
exercise that seems to balance questions 
of matter and questions of treatment at 
their invisible fusing-point, so that it is 
impossible to say whether one is criti- 
cizing substance or expression. But 
Thoreau’s weightiness of thought is for 
another occasion; turn now the micro- 
scope upon one of our most challeng- 
ing contemporaries, the caracoling man 
of letters, William Carlos Williams. 
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Williams is, of course, not a con- 
temporary parallel to the Chanticleer of 
Concord, though there are certain su- 
perficial resemblances which associate 
them in one’s mind. Both have at times 
a defiant air. “Say it and have done 
with it,’ counsels Thoreau, and in an- 
other place he admonishes himself to 
make “sentences uttered with your back 
to the wall.’’ Williams has something 
of this attitude; I remember his com- 
paring himself to a dog with a bone in 
his throat snarling at forces inimical to 
his poetic enterprises, or was it some 
commentator who thus compared him? 
Again, like Thoreau, Williams is an in- 
tense localist. What Concord was to the 
former, Rutherford is to Williams, a 
place to make “contact” with, to use the 
key work of Williams’s theory of crea- 
tion. Other resemblances there are—not 
far-fetched but likewise superficial— 
which explain why the name of Thor- 
eau calls up the name of Williams, if 
one is looking over the company of our 
living writers to select one to appear in 
a comparative prose analysis. In essence 
Williams and Thoreau are radically dif- 
ferent. 

Nevertheless . . . in a book, Style and 
Form in American Prose, the present 
writer put in juxtaposition a number of 
the luminaries of the “Golden Day” 
and a corresponding number of con- 
temporaries (Poe and Eliot, Emerson 
and Santayana, Melville and Frank, and 
other pairs), and it seems worth while 
to continue this plan, with the hope ul- 
timately of seeing the whole of our 
present prose as it compares with the 
whole of the prose of our richest liter- 
ary period, the days of the Concord 
School. Therefore let it be, on this oc- 


casion, Thoreau and Williams; we shall 
discover some provocative points of con- 
trast. 

As an example of one contrast, Wil- 
liams does attempt rhythmical elabora- 
tion. He is a very uneven proseman and 
writes in a variety of styles—from sav- 
agely indited jottings, straight hard 
English, opaque exhilarated masses of 
words up to the “numerous” or har- 
monious ornate prose of certain pages 
of In the American Grain. He is likely 
to pitch disconcertingly and sometimes 
jarringly from one style into another; 
there is a deal of disorder about his 
prose (not about his verse). But this 
disorder of styles is not a present con- 
sideration; our specific purpose will un- 
cover plenty of material in the opening 
of Williams's chapter, ““The Destruction 
of Tenochtitlan,” to be found in In the 
American Grain. \presentit as scanned,* 
remarking for the benefit of readers un- 
familiar with prose scansion that the 
long and short quantities are arrived at 
by a weighing of three factors: vowel- 
value, position, and stress. There are ex- 
planations to be made of each, but | 
shall have to refer the reader to easily 
accessible sources, such as Saintsbury’s 
History of English Prose Rhythm (see 
“Note to Second Impression’). 


Up-on the | or-chi-de-an | beau-ty | of the 
new world | the old | rushed | in-ev-it-ab-ly | 
to re-venge | it-self | af-ter | the I-tal-ian’s | 
re-turn. | Such things | oc-cur | in se-cret. | 
Though men | may be pos-sessed | by bean- 
ty | while they work | that is all | they know 
of it | or of their own | ter-rible | hands; | 
they | do not fath-om | the for-ces | which 
car-ty them. | Spain | can-not | be blamed | 
for the crass-ness | of the dis-cov-er-ers. | 
They moved out | ac-ross the seas | stirred 


1Long quantities are indicated by the use of italics. 
Words and syllables in regular type are short in quantity. 
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by in-stincts, | an-cient | be-yond thought | 
as the depths | they were cross-ing, | which 
they o-beyed | un-der the names | of King | 
or Christ | or what-ever | it might de, | while 
they watched | the re-cre-a-tive | New | un- 
fold-ing | it-self | mi-rac-u-lous-ly | be-fore 
them, | be-fore them,? | deaf-ened | and 
blind-ed. | Steer-ing | be-yond | fa-mil-iar | 
ho-ri-zons | they were driv-en | to seek pet- 
haps | self-jus-ti | fi-ca-tion | for vic-tor-i- 
ous | wars | a-gainst | Ar-ab | and Moor; | 
but these things | are the sur-face | on-ly. | 
At the back, | as it re-mains, | it was the 
ev-il | of the whole world; | it was | the 
pe-ren-ni-al | dis-ap-point-ment | which fol- 
lows, | like smoke, | the burst-ing | of i-de- 
as. | It was | the spir-it | of mal-ice | which 
un-der-lies | men’s | lives | and a-gainst 
which | noth-ing | of-fers | re-sis-tance. | 
And $it-ter | as the thought | may be | that 
Te-noch-tit-lan, | the bar-bar-ic | ci-ty, its 
peo-ple, | its gen-ius | wher-ev-er found | 
should have been crushed out | be-cause of | 
the awk-ward names | men give | their emp- 
ti-ness, | yet | it was no man’s | fault. | It 
was the force | of the pack | whom the dead 
| drive. | Cor-tez | was neith-er | ma-lic-ious, 
| stup-id | nor blind, | but a con-quer-or | 
like oth-er | con-quer-ors. | Cour-ag-eous | 
al-most | be-yond | pre-ced-ent, | tact-ful, | 
re-source-ful | in mis-for-tune, | he was a 
man | of gen-ius | su-perb-ly | suit-ed | to 
his task. | What his hand | touched | went 
down | in spite of him. | He was one | a- 
mong | the rest. | 


It cannot be denied that this passage 
is informed with a nostalgic rhythmical 
beauty. However, we will give Zoilus, 
the classical carper, his innings before 
proceeding to identify from what its 
beauty of rhythm arises. Zoilus would 


2This word receives the special stress of italics in the 
original text. 


say that Williams has paid the reader 
a poor compliment in italicizing ‘‘them,” 
for do not the repetition of the phrase, 
“before them,” and the rhythm already 
strongly emphasize this word ? Italics are 
very useful in the literature of knowl- 
edge, but in the literature of power, in 
literature of rhythmical elaboration, 
they reveal an unbecoming distrust in 
the writer of his control of emphasis. 
Furthermore the word “perhaps” in the 
sentence that follows is awkwardly 
placed. And lastly the rhythm slumps at 
the end of the passage. (It slumps still 
lower as Williams continues the chap- 
ter.) But we may dismiss Zoilus, for 
the strength of the rhythm carries off 
these defects without much loss to the 
entire passage. 

On the positive side, note the great 
variety of feet employed by the author; 
not only does he excel Thoreau in vari- 
ety of feet but his page is more liberally 
strewn with amphibrachs (short, long, 
short), paeons (one long and three 
shorts in various combinations), and 
dochmiacs (five-syllabled feet in various 
combinations of longs and shorts), 
these feet being the most characteristic 
feet of prose as distinguished from 
verse. A special point should be made 
of the frequency of the third paeon 
(short, short, long, short) and of the 
effectiveness of the Ionic a minore feet 
(short, short, long, long) which Wil- 
liams several times introduces, for it 
confirms Saintsbury’s provisional con- 
clusion: “In harmonious passages, espe- 
cially of an emotional kind, a foot, 
which may be in most cases either Ionic 
a minore or thitd paeon, is present so 
frequently that it seems to be almost a 
specific.” 
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Williams, then, observes the prime 
principle of prose, which is variety, and 
he happens to specialize on the particu- 
lar feet that are peculiarly effective for 
emotional prose. A subtler matter is his 
exemplification of a kind of principle 
of gradation. I mean more than the no- 
ticeably skilful variation of long and 
short sentences in his paragraph. Our 
mentor in prose rhythm, Saintsbury, has 
also formulated this principle. “It ap- 
pears constantly,” he wrote, “in respect 
of sequences of feet in a clause—doch- 
miac, paeon, trisyllable, and so on— 
and perhaps very specially in the con- 
cluding feet of one—anapaest, iamb, 
long syllable, etc. The gradation may 
be either way—from longer to shorter, 
or from shorter to longer.” An example 
of drawing out, of gradation from 
shorter to longer, is the sentence: 
“Spain cannot be blamed for the crass- 
ness of the discoverers’; which gives a 
foot progression of monosyllable, tro- 
chee, iamb, third paeon, and six sylla- 
ble foot. An example of gradation from 
longer to shorter, of drawing in, is the 
clause-ending: “or of their own terrible 
hands”; which gives the fourth paeon, 
dactyl, and monosyllabic foot in de- 
scending order. 

Unlike Thoreau’s “paragraph-slide,” 
this “paragraph-slide” by Williams 
stands or falls on its rhythm. What is 
its intellectual content? You could press 
it into two brief sentences but you 
would leave out Williams's emotion. 
The real content in fact is his emotion 
of tragical wonderment as he thinks of 
the destruction of native civilizations by 
intruders from the Old World, and it is 
the rhythm that carries the emotion 
over to the reader. For rhythm’s sake 
the vocabulary is loosened and inflation 
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is permitted in such rhetorical phrasing 
as ‘‘stirred by instincts, ancient beyond 
thought as the depths they were cross- 
ing.” It is the way of the ornate stylist, 
the writer who tends to place the “Beau- 
tiful Means” ahead of the “Blessed 
Meaning.” Williams does not often at- 
tempt poly-rhythmed eloquence, but 
when he does, as on the page examined 
and on some other pages of In the 
American Grain, he is composing at 
the opposite pole from Thoreau; he is 
attempting the Ornate Grand Style in- 
stead of the Simple Grand Style. 

Which is to be preferred? A matter 
of taste, if one waives the question of 
an ultimate philosophy of literature. 
Saintsbury, for instance, admired warm- 
ly the super-conversational prose of 
Swift and Dryden, but his enthusiasm 
really ran over when he listened to the 
symphonic effects of Sir Thomas 
Browne; in the end he always gave the 
palm to a master of the Ornate Style. 
The position is reversed with many crit- 
ics as qualified as Saintsbury who love 
the harmonies of Jeremy Taylor and 
Browne but esteem higher the indefin- 
able excellence and inimitable simplic- 
ity of Swift. Both styles have greatness, 
and it is, as remarked above, largely a 
matter of taste which is preferred. 

But not altogether. A philosophy of 
literature based on the function of let- 
ters in life enters when thought passes 
from literary skill to literary signifi- 
cance, and a criterion of effects is 
sought. I can do here no more than 
barely touch this question. It will not 
be enough in the judgment of some 
readers to say that the taste which ex- 
alts the Ornate Grand above the Simple 
Grand finds a hedonistic philosophy of 
literature congenial while the opposite 
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taste supports itself by regarding litera- 
ture as a great instrument for the en- 
largement and refinement and inspira- 
tion and elevation of life itself. But this 
merely indicated cleavage will have to 
suffice now. It may be true that among 
men of equal sensibility tastes cannot 
be disputed, but philosophies of letters 
can be debated at length, in this case to 
mutual advantage. 

Although the writer of this essay 
worships the creators of the Grand 
Style Simple, he thinks that American 
criticism will do well to encourage the 
growth of the ornate in our literature. 
Our writers in the past have mostly ad- 
hered to standard style; they have been 
plain-style men. Emerson has flights of 
harmonious prose; Melville is poly- 
rhythmic. But in general we have been 
weak in this direction, and it is there- 
fore not a small thing that in William 
Carlos Williams we have a contem- 
porary who can on occasion compose 
ornately. Thus far it is only on occa- 
sion. Williams himself seems uncertain 
what he wishes to do in prose and pos- 
sibly has found no central aim to co- 
ordinate his scattered energies. 

Thoreau and Williams have been 
juxtaposed to stimulate thinking about 
our nineteenth century prose, on the one 
hand, and our twentieth century prose, 
on the other. In the studies making up 
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Style and Form in American Prose, | 
was forced to the tentative conclusion 
that to a bird’s-eye view our twentieth 
century prose was the weaker of the 
two; it had less scope, less finesse, less 
power, less variety in style and form 
than the achievements, also looked at 
with the bird’s-eye, of the nineteenth 
century from the familiar essays of 
Washington Irving to the meditative 
autobiographical chapters of Henry 
Adams which carry us across the line of 
the new century. This provisional con- 
clusion was based on a good deal of evi- 
dence but not on all of it; there is much 
more to be done, exact studies of the 
mechanics of the writings of Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Henry James, and oth- 
ers, to be performed, and a number of 
contemporary stylists— Paul Elmer 
More, Cabell, Faulkner, et al., to be 
placed under the microscope. It may be 
that things are in seed in our present- 
day prose, but so far as this investigator 
has proceeded, hope is over-clouded by 
the fear that our prose today is in a 
shrunken condition. 

“Nothing goes by luck in composi- 
tion” noted the man whose prose we 
first examined. Therefore it is well to 
ascertain just what the condition of our 
prose is and to plant our standard high 
and strive to write up to it. 
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Note on a Beethoven Letter 


CLARENCE R. DECKER 


His Grace the Archbishop 
Giacinto della Torre 
at Turino 


Count Cavali, the esteemed ambassador 
residing here, has approached me at the re- 
quest of Your Grace asking me to send a 
copy of my Missa Solemnis. Since I did not 
have one at my disposal, but had to have 
ee (one made), I beg leave to enclose 
same herewith. 


Most devoted to Your Archiepiscopal 
Grace 
Beethoven. 


hoven letter on the opposite page 

is reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. Paul Neureiter of the facul- 
ty of The University of Kansas City. 
Dr. Neureiter acquired the letter from 
a cousin in Vienna. The letter bears the 
stamp of Freiherr von Lanha, Prague, 
from whose collection it passed, proba- 
bly through auction, into other hands. 

The letter was obviously written 
sometime between 1823, when the 
manuscript of the great Mass in D (the 
Missa Solemnis) was completed, and 
1827, the year of Beethoven’s death. 
Biographical facts, together with the 
details of the letter, point convincingly 
to the year 1823 as the actual date of 
composition. 

The letter is of particular interest in 
view of its probable relation to the ne- 
gotiations Beethoven carried on in 1823 
with the leading sovereigns of Europe 
in the hope of persuading them to un- 
derwrite manuscript copies of the Missa 
Solemnis in advance of publication— 
negotiations which, to use Thayer's 


7 \HE heretofore unpublished Beet- 


words, “must affect even the casual 
reader grievously.” 

The Mass, planned as early as 1817- 
1818, was originally intended for per- 
formance at the ceremonies installing 
Beethoven’s august pupil the Archduke 
Rudolph as Archbishop of Olmiitz. Five 
years were to pass, however, before the 
score was completed and presented to 
Rudolph on March 17, 1823. 

It is of incidental interest in this con- 
nection to recall that only three move- 
ments of the Mass were ever performed 
in Beethoven’s presence—at a Vienna 
concert given in his honor on May 7, 
1824. This program, which included 
the first performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, although musically successful, 
proved a bitter experience for the age- 
ing composer. The difficulty of finding 
a suitable hall and orchestra, the vexing 
business details, the unexpectedly small 
financial return suddenly seemed insig- 
nificant to the man who was so deaf 
one of the singers had to turn him to- 
ward the audience in order that he 
might at least see the applause. Before 
Beethoven's death, one performance of 
the entire Mass was sponsored in St. 
Petersburg by Prince Galitzin, who com- 
missioned the last quartet. After Beet- 
hoven’s death, performances at Warns- 
dorf (1830) and at the Rhenish Mu- 
sical Festival (1844) brought the great 
recognition the Mass was never to lose. 

The score of the Missa Solemnis, as 
I have said, was completed in 1823. We 
do not know who first hit upon the idea 
of selling subscriptions for manuscript 
copies, probably Beethoven himself 
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who at this time thought he was hard 
pressed financially. We do know that 
early in 1823 Beethoven, bending ‘‘the 
pregnant hinges of the knee,” was busy 
promoting the scheme. Either he or 
Schindler or other friends sent out nu- 
merous invitations to such courts as 
those of Baden, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Copenhagen, Tuscany, and 
Paris. The solicitations were sent direct 
or, in most cases, through intermedi- 
aries. Beethoven personally begged the 
assistance of Goethe, but that lofty dig- 
nitary deigned no reply, nor did the 
Grand Duke subscribe. Ten subscrip- 
tions, however, did arrive— at fifty 
ducats each. 

Although it is possible that the letter 
here reproduced may have been written 
later in connection with some proposed 
performance of the Mass, it is more 
likely that it belongs to these early sub- 
Scription negotiations. 

Beethoven soon found himself in em- 
barrassing difficulties. He was not only 
unable to deliver the manuscripts as 
promised but was actually engaged in 
arranging for publication in violation 
of his previous commitments. His con- 
duct in this and some other money mat- 
ters reveals the least attractive aspect 
of his character. It is true that he never 
prostituted his art to financial gain, but 
he was often irresponsible to a degree 
which cannot be explained away. No 
one today denies his right to obtain 


adequate reward for his work; indeed, 
we admire him for insisting, as few 
other composers did, that artists, no less 
than bankers, should be rewarded for 
their efforts. Beethoven, in fact, proved 
himself a practical business man, well 
versed in commercial transactions, and 
seldom imposed upon. But he was also 
often irascible in business affairs. He 
sometimes neglected his promises or 
withdrew from a bargain if other ad- 
vantages appeared. He occasionally took 
advance payment for work never com- 
pleted. It is difficult, for example, to 
forgive his almost simultaneous promise 
of the manuscript of the Mass to six 
different publishers, only to give it later 
to a seventh. 

But this darker aspect of Beethoven's 
character does not blind us to the many 
noble traits he possessed. His was es- 
sentially a magnanimous nature. His 
many generous impulses and deeds re- 
duce the petulant and irresponsible acts 
to insignificance. The difficulties he 
found himself in seem, in retrospect, 
guileless enough and his conscience 
troubled him about them. If he some- 
times felt compelled “to turn earth- 
wards the gaze he fain would direct 
heavenwards,” there remains for us the 
brave new world he created. However 
intriguing the circumstances that led to 
the publication of the Missa Solemnis, 
the fact of the Great Mass itself is for 
us of enduring significance. 


Monologue at Noon 


CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 


Beyond the mesa’s farthest cattle-guard 

we came to claret-colored hills—Jeff’s camp 

below and mine-shaft gaping up the gorge; 

He had dropped down the scorched defile for lunch. 


“How do you stand this, Jeff,” we said, “this empty 
cactus world? You can’t dig gold all night. 
What good’s the coin you get for what you find, 


against this loneliness?” 


“Against?” he chuckled, 
drew to his lean height, puffed at his pipe. 
The eyes’ live blue was flecked with gold as dream 
and purpose moved behind. Aloud he said, 
“Nobody but a fool denies there’s waits, 
hard sledding, with the runs of luck—enough 
of all for one life-span. What holds is this—” 
His arm-sweep curved in all the colored morning. 
Shoulders took the light, while look embraced 
the cabin thatched with thorn, the kitchen leaned 
endwise. ‘The night? When supper’s done—sage-honey, 
biscuit I beat white and venison, 
There’s not half time for charts and books (no spec’s, 
the lamplight’s good for eyes) before you're set 
to tumble in with nothing from you to stars.” 
He watched a red-tail search the ruby hill. 


“But years, shut in alone?’ He drank from his 

canteen. He said: “Your fear of being cut 

from crowds and things, shuts in. Those are poor props. 
This rock is safer. Safer to rest your mind 

on the sun, enjoy going with it since you go. 

Oh, yes, I know, I’ve got things, too,” he laughed. 
And our accustomed eyes saw skulls and skins, 

old kettles swung below the thorn, and blue 

with flax, emerging from the miscellany. 

“But when I move all goes in that old Ford. 
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"I’m here, you think, just to get out the gold? That's least 
of the fun. It’s the study, the pondering, till you're sure 
from ways of rock you see what’s going on 

in the dark below. That job won't stale on a man.” 


Our word against had spurred him to defend 
conviction won by stubborn search and test. 

He answered hungrily as some will do 

who live alone. “Even in the village you find 

a sample of freedom—I know, they've not fought through 
like me—but a lot can be learned from Vaca; I leave 
this shack unlocked as noon—this yellow dust 

about, few bother it, they don’t seem much 

concerned with money, light serves better here. 

If men would trade-in city murk for air 

fire-clean like this then most of the mess they've made 
would burn away of itself.” 


"This loneliness? 
Why here you naturally hitch on to day and night, 
You join that company, it’s steady”—he chuckled again— 
“of configurations that travel over the mountain.” 
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The Socratic Jest 


GLENN NEGLEY 


AN knows no greater fear than 
M the fear of ridicule. There is 

hardly another affliction to 
which flesh is heir that the combined 
relief of hope and patient resignation 
cannot adjust with a more or less grace- 
ful maintenance of sufficient dignity, 
adequate self-esteem, and comparative 
equanimity. But to be ridiculed, to be 
laughed at—that is the affront against 
which the wrath of man admits no 
bounds, knows no relief. Indict and con- 
vict man of all the heinous crimes of 
which humanity is capable; beat him 
and torture him body and soul; kill him 
and give his body to be burned; con- 
sign him to eternal torment and punish- 
ment; but scourge him not with ridi- 
cule, for this is the lash that leaves an 
unhealing scar. 

This distaste for the ridiculous ap- 
pears to result from the fact that man 
has not entirely recovered from the 
startled surprise he experienced upon 
the discovery that he could think— 
could even think about his own think- 
ing; and he is still somewhat self-con- 
scious of the superiority contributed by 
this novel and unique capacity. Intellect 
assumes all the dignity and awfulness 
of the newly discovered, but as yet not 
fully disclosed. Man is not yet tired of 
reminding himself fatuously that he is 
not an ordinary animal—he thinks; and 
furthermore, he is aware of his think- 
ing; and the respect with which he 
greets self-consciousness is fervent and 
unrestrained. The coming to awareness 
of thinking is a profound experience 
for man, and its implications are neces- 
sarily far-reaching. 


Even God and the universe take on a 
new character in the light of this new 
dignity of man. Man cannot now con- 
ceive a God who would subject him— 
man—to casual whims or charitable, 
condescending kindness. God must rec- 
ognize and respect the status of man as 
a thinking being who knows he thinks. 
Let so much as the shadow of a smile 
flit across the divine countenance and 
man will take immediate revenge by 
creating a new God closer to man’s im- 
age of man. 

When this awareness of dignity and 
significance reaches cosmic proportions, 
man becomes a philosopher. No longer 
nature and the immediate environment, 
but now the universe itself is contem- 
plated as the stage upon which man as- 
sumes the leading role. It is a large 
stage indeed, and a large task which 
man assumes in undertaking this new 
role; and there come times when his 
straining voice scarcely carries beyond 
the footlights of his disproportionate 
arena. Within the proscenium of cos- 
mos, man seems such a pitifully small 
figure, such an inept actor, that a hint 
of the ridiculous is inescapable. 

Admission of the ridiculous is possi- 
ble only to the comedian; and man has 
no intention of playing a role so inimi- 
cal to his proper dignity as that of com- 
edy. Man abhors the ridiculous; and be- 
ing convinced of his own intrinsic im- 
portance in the play, he realizes that 
something must be done to ensure his 
dignified and significant position upon 
the cosmic stage. If necessary, the stage 
itself will be re-built, or the drama re- 
written. Preferably, man would play a 
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romantic role; but if tragedy is inevita- 
ble, then man’s capacity for histrionics 
will transform tragedy into some man- 
ner of heroics. Man refuses to consider 
the possibilities of cosmic comedy; 
much less will he allow himself the ob- 
servation that on a stage of such pro- 
portions the romantic tends to become 
ridiculous and the heroic merely slap- 
stick. 

Comedy is indeed undignified drama; 
its very essence is the reduction of dig- 
nity to laughable paradox. The comic 
plot unfolds to a climax which drama- 
tizes a sudden collapse of security; and 
the comic 7s just that unexpected and 
startling failure of security and balance 
and dignity, whether it be evidenced by 
the clown landing awkwardly on his 
stern or whether it be man blundering 
and fumbling about among the props 
of the universe. Why, tragedy itself is 
but a systematic form of comedy where- 
in the collapse of security comes in a 
more subtle manner, developing as a 
gradual, but delayed, approach of cha- 
os; and the debacle appears as inevita- 
ble because security is slowly being dis- 
sipated under some form of pressure. 
(With the realization that the pressure 
which in tragedy works the dissolution 
of security is always some form of the 
conflict of Good vs. Evil, insight is af- 
forded into the Greek notion of the 
cathartic function of tragedy. Tragedy 
is the comedy of man against the 


gods. ) 


Tragedy is a cleansing cathartic, com- 
edy an amusing sedative. Observing the 
comic, man may luxuriate in the satis- 
faction of his own capacity for main- 
taining balance and security. He does 
not fall around like the clown, and 
neither will he permit it to be intimated 


that he tumbles upon his intellectual 
stern in the universal scene. Man will 
have cosmic stability and security if it 
has to be manufactured out of whole 
cloth; and the construction of a cosmos 
suitable to provide this stability is the 
aim, if not always the claim, of the 
philosophic system. 

Intellectual systems are the bulwarks 
of man’s sense of dignity, for within 
these structures of imagination, man at- 
tains a sublime sense of security which 
permits him to contemplate in undis- 
turbed reverie his own profound impor- 
tance. The system is an impregnable 
fortress of fixity; external conflict and 
Opposition serve but to enhance the in- 
ternal integrity of the system. Within 
imaginative structures, barriers are 
erected or destroyed at will; hence, at- 
tacking forces but waste their substance 
on innumerable barricades which ap- 
pear as if by magic, until finally the 
enemy is absorbed into the structure it- 
self. Mind is extremely facile in main- 
taining its own integrity; and it is in 
this respect that comedy gives evidence 
of its vicious and disrespectful nature, 
for comedy is a direct attack upon that 
very integrity itself. Ordinarily, it is 
quite within the limits of professional 
courtesy to criticize, even to deprecate 
and disparage an intellectual system; 
but to laugh at it—that is both cruel 
and crude, the unforgivable sin against 
the philosophic spirit. 

Even sinning, though, demands our 
attention and appreciation when it is 
done artistically and effectively; and 
the supreme artist of the cosmic jest, 
the sublime perpetrator of philosophic 
comedy, was the man Socrates. Recall 
the favorite lines of this intellectual 
minstrel, those for which he claimed 
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oracular inspiration: ‘He, O men, is 
the wisest, who like Socrates, knows 
that his wisdom is in truth worth noth- 
ing.” What a devilish sort of jest this 
is that Socrates sought to impose upon 
us. He laughed at us, trying to make us 
appear ridiculous, even to ourselves. 
Where did he get that script? Indeed, 
it must have been an oracle of the devil 
whence came those lines. How dare this 
homely Socrates so brave the displeas- 
ure of his audience and fellow-players 
by departing thus from orthodox philo- 
sophic performance? How are we to 
understand this suggestion when wis- 
dom is worth nothing? The very struc- 
ture of our entire drama rests upon the 
postulate that wisdom would not be 
wisdom unless it were worth something. 
What a ridiculous and distasteful pre- 
dicament we would be in if we were to 
take seriously this Socratic jesting about 
our postulates. Why, it would blast the 
unique intellectual status of man into 
insignificance, and picture his self-ap- 
pointed position of cosmic importance 
and dignity as a mere pretense. Socra- 
tes must be a poor sort of fool; away 
with him! 
II 

Now if Socrates were only a simple- 
minded cynic, we might indeed laugh 
him off the stage, for the cynic is in 
truth the comedian of philosophy. It is 
the eccentric antics of the cynic in his 
burlesque of systematization which en- 
able other philosophers to enjoy most 
fully the integrity of their individual 
systems—which are not burlesques. Soc- 
rates, however, was a perverse and para- 
doxical comedian: he insisted upon 
joining in the laughter, and this depar- 
ture from the stock characterization did 
not endear him to his audiences. 


Conceive, if you can, the preposter- 
ous and presumptuous impudence of 
this jester, Socrates. Here was a man 
who, by his own admission, actually 
spent his time wandering about in 
search of men who were wise in their 
own conceit, seeking them out merely 
for the premeditated purpose of demon- 
strating to them that their wisdom, in 
fact, amounted to nothing. Heaping ar- 
rogance upon presumption, this chosen 
one even made the claim that his mali- 
cious procedure was a task assigned him 
by the gods. No wonder it is that the 
Greeks accused Socrates of destroying 
their gods. Fiendish he was; not content 
to confine his embarrassing tactics to 
private conversation, he seemed to take 
delight in harassing wise men in public 
before irritated audiences. How many, 
like Hippias, Callicles, Thrasymachus, 
and Polus were made objects of ridicule 
by his merciless banter, we can only 
conjecture; but what fun he had! Un- 
fortunate, of course, that he was forced 
to pay such a frightful price for his fun; 
but Socrates was so enamored of his 
role that he made the very payment his 
final jest. A supreme actor to the end, 
when dignity and vanity finally hissed 
him off the stage, he disappeared in the 
wings with a parting jest, a laugh still 
on his lips. 

The proportions of Socratic irony are 
apparent only with the realization that 
he not only sapped security, but actually 
attained a positive degree of insecurity. 
Insecurity is the essence of cosmic com- 
edy, and Socrates was forever denying, 
or at least postponing, security and cer- 
tainty. How often he carries us through 
lengthy discussions to a breathless cli- 
max at which we expect a definition 
and solution of the subject—only then 
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to leave us with minds baited for a con- 
clusion while he wanders off to a new 
path, a bath, or a laugh. He made great 
sport of all definitions and explanations 
which others offered, but himself al- 
ways managed somehow to avoid tak- 
ing a position which might thus be at- 
tacked. On the rare occasions when he 
was forced to propose a definition, he 
took great care to negate or to deny it 
before the discussion was ended. 

Sheer treachery of the intellect was 
this Socratic method which he inflicted 
with satirical glee upon less sophisti- 
cated interlocutors. Observe, for in- 
stance, the paradoxical aspect of the ar- 
gument between Socrates and the sage 
Protagoras, concerning the nature of 
virtue, wherein each ended in the affir- 
mation of a definition contrary to that 
with which he started. Note the calcu- 
lating manner in which the naive 
Thrasymachus is worked into a frenzy 
which vitiates his argument. Remember 
the questioning of Meno’s slave, where- 
in Socrates, with the dexterity of a con- 
jurer, demonstrated that the ignorant 
boy had only to “recollect” the theor- 
ems of geometry. 

Apparently no one in Athens was 
safe from the disturbance of Socratic 
meddling; even the Sophists, practiced 
in rhetoric, became involved in the 
meshes of Socratic dialectic, that dia- 
bolical combination of art and artifice, 
with its ridiculing innuendos. Systems 
were the greatest sufferers from the at- 
tack of the dialectic. Yet, this man 
claimed to be a philosopher, and fur- 
thermore stated his claim with such 
force that we call him the father of phi- 
losophy. What kind of a philosopher 
could this have been who not only failed 
to attain the security afforded by intel- 


lectual systematization, but who, by his 
very activity, disparaged the systems 
upon which men set all their hopes of 
security and satisfaction? It was inevita- 
ble that such perverse activity should 
result in tragedy—or comedy. 

It has been suggested more than once 
that Socrates, despite his attacks upon 
other systems, was himself a systema- 
tizer and security-seeker of the most 
perverse character. He was, it has been 
implied, a philosophical charlatan, an 
intellectual sadist with a vicious castra- 
tion complex, maintaining his own se- 
curity only in the process of destroying 
that of others. What, after all, is the 
dialectic itself but a system, a well-nigh 
invulnerable system in the hands of Soc- 
rates? His peculiar distinction lies not 
in his denial of system and security, but 
rather in the aggressive efficiency of his 
own system which enabled him so suc- 
cessfully to rebut every form of system- 
atization. Here, then, appears a most 
unique coordination of security motive 
with power complex; Socrates was not 
content merely to establish and defend 
his own realm of subjective security; he 
carried on an insistent objective offense 
against every other system. 

This is the very cream of the Socratic 
jest. How ridiculous, at times even ludi- 
crous, this Socratic system proved it- 
self! The dialectic was a caricature of 
thought, a comic anomaly. It never suc- 
ceeded in producing a satisfactory defi- 
nition or conclusion; it even failed mis- 
erably to arrive at an adequate state- 
ment of such simple virtues as friend- 
ship, temperance, bravery; it yielded the 
esthetic question with the plea that ‘“‘the 
beautiful is not easy”; it proposed and 
apparently considered seriously hypoth- 
eses and postulates which neither Socra- 
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tes himself nor any man in his right 
sense could have considered as other 
than the most obvious sort of banter 
and mockery. Even Socrates himself 
was not safe from the double-edged dia- 
lectic; it involved him in all sorts of 
embarrassing predicaments. Certainly 
they would have been embarrassing to 
any philosopher who took himself and 
his system seriously. What kind of man 
was this who could endure with equa- 
nimity the tragic spectacle of his dialec- 
tic operating under pressure as mere 
eristic quibbling, who could observe 
calmly its tricky manipulation of illus- 
trations and examples so flagrantly de- 
fant of logic and system? How could 
Socrates keep from blushing for shame 
at such a display of intellectual trav- 
esty ? 

If the Socratic dialectic is a system, 
then it is indeed unique among philo- 
sophical systems, for it denies the very 
ends of systematization: dignity, integ- 
rity, and security. Rather, it affirms and 
encourages uncertainty—a diabolical de- 
vice whereby Socrates reduced to utter 
confusion all systems, including his 
own. The dialectic is the Socratic jest 
become audible. The climax of this en- 
livening comedy appears when Socrates, 
fascinated by his rdle, turned the scath- 
ing analysis of the dialectic upon itself, 
that is, upon himself, for the dialectic 
was admittedly his system. Small cer- 
tainty and satisfaction he derived from 
his system; it turned out to be a crea- 
ture as fantastic and stupid as the snake 
which naively and voraciously began to 
swallow its own tail—and ended by 
completely consuming itself. Socrates 
exhibited the most amazing rhetorical 
dexterity in his attempt to control this 
Frankenstein creation, as may be ob- 


served in his belabored effort in Euthy- 
demus to explain in convincing manner 
exactly what is the distinction between 
dialectic and eristic, or again in the laby- 
rinthine excursion of the Cratylus into 
the intricacies arising out of a consid- 
eration of etymological distinctions. 


III 

Never was the dialectic more per- 
verse, however, than when Socrates at- 
tempted to use it in an effort to adduce 
a definition of the simple virtue of tem- 
perance. Here, in Charmides, he actual- 
ly seemed to turn his system loose upon 
itself, with the devastating and tragic 
consequence of being compelled to 
watch the suicide of method and sys- 
tem. The conclusion to which his dia- 
lectic forced Socrates was that a general 
science of knowledge, that is, a system 
or dialectic, is out of the question; but 
Socrates, being still a man and a phi- 
losopher, could not stomach this effront- 
ery, and he simply refused to accept 
what his system indicated as the ines- 
capable result of its operation. In re- 
affirming his belief in the possibility of 
a knowledge of knowledge, Socrates 
gave the lie to his dialectic; but the 
voice which spoke the lie was small and 
weak, almost an off-stage whisper. 

At the very least, it is clear that the 
dialectic did not constitute for Socrates 
a system, nor even a consistent method, 
for it contradicted itself in its very ac- 
tivity. This, then, is the picture of Soc- 
rates as jester, as cosmic comedian of 
philosophy, as annihilator of systems 
and mocker of pseudo-security and cer- 
tainty; but wait—the script is only half 
read. In our amazement at the descrip- 
tion of this immortal comedian who 
laughed at systems, even at the best he 
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himself could devise, we have passed 
too lightly over what may in reality 
have been the true underlying system- 
atic foundation of Socrates’ drama. 

How about the doctrine of Ideas, the 
Forms? It seems on occasion that Soc- 
rates lets his mask slip a bit, and we get 
a glimpse, not of a jester, but of a seri- 
ous philosopher, bent upon attaining 
the most rigid and final sort of system- 
atic security imaginable. Is it really here 
that the true Socrates appears, in the 
epistemological theory of “reminis- 
cence,” in the metaphysical discussions 
of the One and the Many, in the doc- 
trine of Ideas as the forms, prototypes, 
and archetypes of things? Is it true that 
behind Socrates’ comic mask there lived 
and breathed the same tragic counte- 
nance visible in his audience? If this be 
true, then our Socrates was but another 
clowning cynic. 

It is unfortunate that “Ideas” and 
“Forms” ordinarily connote, not the 
thought of Socrates, nor of Plato, nor 
even of ‘‘Plocrates’’; tradition has inter- 
preted the Ideas as mouthed by Neo- 
Platonism, a bastard offspring which 
bore little resemblance to its paternal 
progenitor. Thus translated, Ideas be- 
come symbols of religious security and 
dignity, apprehended by some form of 
mystical mis-insight; and the attempt to 
substantiate the soul-saving fanaticism 
of early Christianity by a philological 
perversion of the Platonic dialogues 
had the result of rendering them into 
driveling nonsense. The aridity of such 
speculation is not typical of the thought 
of Socrates. 

The fundamental opposition which 
characterizes contemporary systems of 
thought was likewise characteristic of 
the systems upon which Socrates direct- 


ed his attacks. Those systems which 
conceive the One (e. g., the State) as 
the starting point of knowledge, define 
the One as the essence, without a knowl- 
edge of which no thing (e. g., the Indi- 
vidual) can be recognized or known. 
On the other hand, the systems which 
presume to find in the Many (e. g., In- 
dividuals) the real source of knowl- 
edge, attempt to define the One (e. g., 
the State) by means of generalized con- 
cepts derived from an admixture of the 
elements of things. It was at both these 
monists and pluralists (totalitarians and 
individualists) that Socrates laughed, at 
their failure to attain adequate knowl- 
edge either of the thing (Individual) 
or the idea (State), at their mutual ig- 
norance of one another, at the child-like 
satisfaction they derived from the blind 
exclusion of one-half of knowledge 
from their respective systematic for- 
tresses of dignity and security. 
Contemporary thought seems com- 
mitted to the procedure of defining an 
end and then accepting uncritically the 
method which seems best suited to its 
attainment, whereas it still appears as 
obvious as it did to Socrates that this is 
the very negation of end. This is the 
eternal futility of ideology. Methods 
are devised for the attainment of ends; 
but it soon becomes apparent that sys- 
tematic method is no such simple device 
as had been supposed. When method 
becomes systematic, it immediately pre- 
scribes its own ends, and he who ad- 
heres to the method must accept the end 
whether he wills it or not. This, then, is 
the plot of the Socratic comedy of dia- 
lectic. Activity—and it was with activity 
that Socrates was primarily and finally 
concerned—this activity is an end-func- 
tion; and to allow the end to be defined 
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by the method devised to attain the end 
is certainly to reduce both activity and 
speculation to absurdity, to the ridicu- 
lous. 

Is it not apparent to those who persist 
in the attempt to systematize the So- 
cratic doctrine of Ideas that Socrates 
never defined an Idea, nor even indi- 
cated that he considered Ideas capable 
of definition? Where is there a Socratic 
discussion which does not contain his 
demand for a description of the essence 
of some virtue, and a disparaging re- 
fusal to accept definition by citation of 
instances or examples? Yet Socrates 
himself was no more successful in de- 
fining these essences; the only thing he 
would risk saying was that Ideas or es- 
sences were certainly to be apprehended 
by knowledge. The actual conclusion, if 
such there be, of the Theaetetus is a 
recognition of the failure to define 
knowledge in the absence of a more 
adequate notion of what constitutes 
knowing. If, as is generally supposed, 
this dialogue represents Plato’s more 
mature thought, then it would seem to 
indicate that Plato himself failed to re- 
solve the complexity which beset his 
teacher Socrates, for where does Plato 
answer the questions propounded in 
Theaetetus; and yet, if he does not an- 
swer them, how can he define knowl- 
edge, whether it be knowledge of the 
good, or of the beautiful, or of any- 
thing else? The paradox involved in 
the attempt to reduce Socratic teaching 
to systematic form is manifest. To say 
that essences can only be apprehended 
by knowledge or dialectic is to make of 
knowledge a systematic method for the 
apprehension of essences; but this im- 
plies that knowledge, as a method or 
system, will prescribe its own end; and 


this is antithetical to the meaning of 
Idea or essence. 


IV 

The Socratic discussions contain the 
most extensive comments upon all these 
problems to be found in philosophical 
literature, convincing evidence that Soc- 
rates was fully aware of the implica- 
tions we adduce; but the only conclu- 
sions apparent from a reading of the 
dialogues without benefit of labored ex- 
egesis is that Socrates was laughing at 
the naive attempts to solve the question 
by ignoring half the problem. Rather 
opinion than this kind of knowledge— 
which was in truth only poor opinion 
propped by conceit. What difficulties 
the systematic commentators have had 
with Socrates’ avowal of the efficacy of 
right opinion, all because they refuse to 
see in Socrates a philosopher who re- 
fused to be concerned with that which 
had no significance for human activity. 

Now activity is by its nature a thing 
which will not wait for the solution of 
speculative problems; and the admitted 
failure to define knowledge left Socra- 
tes at a loss for some means of direct- 
ing and controlling human action. In 
this cul de sac, Socrates faced about, 
accepting opinion, certainly the second 
best of possible means of control, but 
first best in the realm of availability. 
The failure to recognize Socrates’ dis- 
tinction between the levels of possibil- 
ity and availability is the first symptom 
of metaphysical and ethical paresis. 
Opinion, then, is the practical substitute 
for knowledge; whether that opinion 
actually is knowledge in practical form 
is another metaphysical riddle which 
can be answered only when it is known 
what knowledge is. 
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What then is this opinion which is 
man’s only recourse in activity? It is the 
Mean between wisdom and ignorance, 
so Socrates is told by Diotima; and 
whatever solution or suggestion Socrates 
had to offer concerning the problem of 
human activity is contained in his doc- 
trine of the Mean. Attainment of the 
Mean is possible only by riding care- 
fully between the Symplegades of op- 
position. Continual reefing and tacking 
is necessary, for, like a ship, thought is 
invaluable if controlled, but well may 
carry one to disaster if not well tended. 
The technique whereby man may con- 
trol his thought, to keep it within the 
narrow strait of the Mean, is the dialec- 
tic. The hidden weaknesses and subtle 
evasions of one-sided systems come to 
light in the searching analysis of the 
dialectic; and the “big thumping 
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phrases” of systematic philosophy are 
left to dash out their own substance in 
unmitigated opposition. Dialectic is 
thus the continuing catharsis of thought. 

Catharsis of thought! But catharsis 
is the function of tragedy! Ho, Socrates; 
what manner of jesting is this when you 
leave us so bewildered we know not 
whether we have seen comedy or trag- 
edy, so befuddled we know not whether 
it be tears or laughter that will afford 
relief? Drifting back from the wings 
whence the man Socrates disappeared, 
comes a reply: “Yes, I realize that I 
have compromised the problem of 
thought and activity; but mark you how 
I escaped compromising myself in that 
inevitable process. What else, think you, 
could have been the morale which sus- 
tained the jest to the very end? See that 
thou know thyself as well.” 


Dedication to the Intellectual Life 


JANET PIPER 


I have dabbled tentative toes in a mighty sea, 
All but infinitely wide, as variously fed; 
Now the water is up to my knee, 
No, it is over my head: 


These currents are powerful, multiple, crossed; 
I shall swim if I can, or drown, 

Holding it gain to be lost, 
Better far to go down 


Breasting this vital flood, 
Than to live on land— 

Lacking salt in the blood, 
Choked upon sand. 


Mind 


LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


Alveolate edifice, 
Psychopathic cells, 
Orifice on orifice; 

And in each there dwells 


Nervous eccentricity 
Tapping on the walls, 
Jabbering hyperbole, 
Shouting down the halls. 


Nook and cranny gray as rain, 
Cold as slanted sleet; 

Or when blood boils in the vein, 
Fever-wild with heat. 


House divided, house awry, 
Chambers of dispute; 
House that will not unify, 


House irresolute. 


One dark closet, desperate, 
Hollow as the night, 

Holds some twisted Ultimate 
Bodiless in sight. 


Everybody Wins 


WELDON KEEs 


FTER a while he got up from the 
A bed and stretched and went to 
the window to put up the shade. 
The late afternoon sunlight was bright 
in the small room. He went into the 
bathroom and turned on the cold fau- 
cet, letting the water run for a long 
while. He held one finger under the 
faucet, testing the temperature. Wash- 
ing his face with the cold water, splash- 
ing it on, he was careful not to rub his 
face. 

He stood in front of the mirror, star- 
ing at his reflection, the drops of water 
sparkling on his face. Then he couldn’t 
look any longer. He took a towel from 
the rack and dried himself very care- 
fully. 

Back in his room, he took off his coat 
and the blue shirt and opened the 
drawer of the dresser and took out a 
clean white shirt and put it on. One of 
the buttons was off and he stared at 
the place it should have been, muttering 
a little. He opened the door of the 
closet and picked out the black tie with 
the small white triangles in it and knot- 
ted it quickly. He put his coat on again 
and went out, leaving the door open. 

When he came into the front room 
downstairs, his sister was sitting in an 
overstuffed chair by the window. She 
was hooking a rug, using bright green 
yarn. The rug was about half finished: 
the rough backing stood out behind the 
reds and greens and yellows. She looked 
up when he came in and her head drew 
back slightly, as if she could not stand 
to look at his face. 

He stood in the doorway, looking at 
her. 

“Yeh, it’s pretty all right, isn’t it,” 


he said bitterly. 

“What, dear?” she said. 

“Oh, for Christ sake don’t what dear 
me,” he said. “You know what I’m 
talking about.” 

“You ought to start forgetting about 
it,” she said. She put the rug aside. 
“You shouldn’t dwell on it.” 

“Dwell on it,” he said. “You'll be 
giving me Christian Science the next 
thing.” 

She sat up stiffly and looked him 
straight in the face, as though it was an 
effort for her to do so. “Are you going 
out?” she asked. 

“What does it look like?” He took 
his hat from the rack and jerked it on 
his head. 

‘Maybe you shouldn’t be going out 
yet,” his sister said. “I only thought. .. 
What did the doctor say?” 

“Who gives a damn what he said?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Have 
your own way. As if you didn’t always. 
Only you've got to get over being so 
terribly bitter about it. You’re not the 
only person in the world a thing like 
that ever happened to.” 

He just looked at her and jerked at 
his hat again. He opened the front door 
and went down the walk. A woman in 
a dark blue dress was going by, and he 
turned his head away from her until she 
had passed. Then he went on down the 
walk and turned to the left. A truck 
loaded with boxes rumbled down the 
street. 

When he got to the hospital he went 
up the steps to the desk and asked the 
attendant if he could see Glen Purdy. 
The attendant said he could go on up 
to his room and told him that it was 
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on the third floor. ‘Room 315,” he said. 
“Turn to your right.” 

Glen was sitting up in the bed with 
his leg sticking far out and up. It was 
in a cast and was wrapped with white 
cloth, and it was suspended from the 
ceiling by an arrangement of wires and 
pulleys. Glen stared at him curiously 
when he came in. 

“Yeh,” Glen said. “What is it?” 

He stood by Glen’s bed, looking 
down at him. Finally Glen opened his 
eyes wide and said, ‘Jesus, I didn’t 
know it was you. Honest to God. I 
wouldn’t have recognized you if it 
hadn’t been for your clothes. Honest to 
God, Paul.” 

“Can I sit down someplace?” 

“Sure. Chair over there by the dresser. 
Drag it over here by the bed.” 

He got the chair and carried it over 
near Glen and put it down. 

“How do you feel ?’’ Paul said. 

“I feel all right.” 

“Yes, I know. . 
really feel?” 

“Really, I feel all right. I don’t feel 
so bad now.” 

“How’s the leg?” 

“It’s all right.” 

“Your face is all right, anyway.” 

Glen didn’t say anything for awhile. 
After a little bit he said, “You seen 
Evelyn yet?” 

“No.” 

“You haven't?” 

“No, I haven't seen her.”’ 

“Aren’t you going around?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“This the first day you been out, 
Paul ?” 

“Yeh.” 

“How do you feel?” Glen asked. 

“How do you think?” 


. But how do you 
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Glen sighed. He picked up a maga- 
zine that was on the bed and put it on 
the white enameled table that stood 
near him. “Got a cigarette?” he asked. 

“Yeh. They let you smoke in here?” 

“Sure. It’s okay.” 

He handed Glen his pack of cigar- 
ettes and watched him take one. Then 
he struck a match on the sole of his 
shoe and held it out for him, moving 
the flame back and forth until Glen 
had a good light. 

“Aren't you smoking?” Glen said. 

“Not right now.” 

“How come?” 

“I don’t feel like it.” 

Glen blew out a thin stream of smoke. 
“That’s a good reason, I guess,” he 
said. 

Out in the hall a nurse was pushing 
an old man in a wheelchair. She was 
redheaded and she wore no makeup. 
She stopped in front of the door and 
looked in. 

“You need anything, Mr. Purdy?” 

The old man’s eyes were wide open 
and stared blankly. They were blue and 
milky. He had a large orange in his 
hand and he kept turning it over and 
over, rotating it slowly. 

“No thanks,” Glen said. “I don’t 
need anything.” 

“I just thought maybe you might need 
something,” the nurse said. 

“No, I don’t need anything.” 

“You're feeling a lot better today, 
aren't you?” she said. 

“Yeh, I don’t feel bad.” 

She pushed the old man in the wheel- 
chair along down the hall. The rubber 
tires made a faint noise on the composi- 
tion floor. From somewhere in the build- 
ing a hissing sound began. 

““She’s a good nurse,” Glen said. 
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“Oh, is she?” Paul said. 

“A damned good nurse. And you 
know, she don’t have any snap. These 
nurses. They have a pretty tough time 
of it. Why they get into it’s beyond me.” 
He dragged on his cigarette. “I can’t 
figure it out.” 

Paul sat quietly, staring out of the 
window at the birch trees and the lilac 
bushes that lined the hospital yard. 

“Say, Paul,’’ Glen said. 

“Yeh?” 

‘How about your job?” 

“Well, old Tyler said I could have it 
back and came over to the house to see 
me, but after he got a good look at me 
. . . Ahhh Christ.” 

Glen bit his lower lip. “Yeh,” he 
said. “I can imagine. What about your 
insurance ?”’ 

“There's a little. That was the only 
smart thing I ever did in my life, keep- 
ing that insurance up.” 

“Yeh, it’s a smart thing to do, all 
right. Look at me. Look at the goddam 
doctor bills.” 

“That crazy Kitsmiller,” Paul said. 

“Sure. I know. We should never of 
let him drive. I said at the time, re- 
member? I said we shouldn't let Kitsy 
drive, no matter what. Didn’t 1?” 

“That guy,” said Paul. 

“I made a special point of it, not let- 
ting Kitsmiller do any driving.” 

Paul didn’t say anything. 

‘How was the funeral ?” Glen asked. 

“You've seen more people than I 
have,” Paul said sharply. 

“Just making conversation,’ Glensaid. 

The nurse went by with the old man 
again. He was holding the orange in 
one hand, rubbing it with a finger. 

“Who is that old guy?” Paul asked. 

“Search me.” 
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“Blind, huh?” 

“Yeh. Blind as a bat.” 

“The smell of these places,” Paul 
said. “Don’t it get you?” 

“You get used to it.” 

“T can't.” 

“I guess some people can’t get used 
to it,” Glen said. 

“Damned if I could.” 

Paul looked at the bouquet of flow- 
ers on the dresser. They were white and 
pink, in a tall glass vase. He took the 
pack of cigarettes from his pocket and 
lit one. 

“Nice flowers you got there,” he said. 

‘“My aunt sent them to me.” 

“Your aunt?” 

“My Aunt Ella; she lives in Chester- 
ton.” 

“I didn’t know you had an aunt,” 
Paul said. 

Two doctors went by in the hall. 
They were talking quietly to each other. 
They were wearing rubber-soled shoes. 
One of them was carrying a black case. 

“How come you didn’t go out until 
today?” Glen asked. 

“Why do you suppose?” 

“Jesus, Paul, you’ve just got to get 
used to it.” 

“That's what they all tell me,” said 
Paul. “They say it over and over and 
I’m so goddam sick of it.” 

“Sure. I know.” 

“Nobody else in the car got their 
face cut up.” 

“Sure, Paul, I know how you must 
feel.” 

“Nobody but me,” Paul said. 

Glen stamped out his cigarette in the 
ash tray on the table. ‘Kitsmiller was 
buried,” he said quietly. 

Paul raised his voice. “Well, who 
was the cause of the whole thing ? Huh? 
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Tell me that.” 

“They say Kitsy’s wife is damn near 
crazy.” 

“Who can ever stand to look at me, 
anyway, anymore? You might as well 
admit you can hardly stand to look at 
my face. Isn’t that the truth? When I 
have to look in the mirror at myself it 
almost makes me gag. I can hardly keep 
from puking when I look at myself.” 

“Take it easy,” Glen said. 

“Kitsmiller,” Paul said. ‘That guy.” 

“Ahhh, don’t be that way about it. 
You aren’t the only person... .” 

“Lay off. I get that from all sides.” 

“You make it a hell of a lot worse 
than it really is,” Glen said. 

“I should look on the happy side, 
eh?” 

“It’s not as bad as you make out.” 

“Ahhh, Christ,” Paul said. He got 
up. “I guess I'll go.” 

“Stick around.” 

“I better go.” He stood uncertainly. 

“It’s all right, Paul. I know how you 
feel.” He pulled the pillow up higher 
and leaned back. ‘“You hear anything 
from Evelyn?” 

“Let’s not talk about her. I don’t 
want to talk about her.” 

“All right. Anything you say.” 

Paul picked up his hat. “I’m a fool, 
I guess,” he said. 

“It’s all right.” 

“Sure. Sure. Just fine and dandy.” 
Paul raised his hand to his head as if 
to smooth his hair and then dropped it 
listlessly. ‘“Well, I guess I'll shove off.” 

“What's your hurry?” 

“I guess I'll go back to my room.” 

“You'll get over it after a while.” 

“Yeh, I'll get over it after a while. 
Like so much.” 

Far down the hall someone began to 
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cough. The sound came steadily, and 
after a while a door was heard opening 
and closing. 

“Did you see the car down at the 
garage?” Paul said. 

“When would I of been down 
there?” 

“That's right. Sorry.” 

7 don’t want to see the damn thing, 
anyway.” 

“They say it’s really a mess.’ 
“I can imagine.’ 

He stood there for a moment longer 
and then he said goodbye quickly and 
turned and went down the hall. The 
sound of the coughing still came. The 
smell of ether was quite strong. When 
he got out on the porch of the hospital 
he took a deep breath of fresh air and 
then went down the steps. Two pigeons 
waddled on the walk, and when he 
went by them they rose in the air, 
wheeling, and flew for a little way, set- 
tling on the lawn. 

He lit another cigarette and then 
threw it away before he had even taken 
two drags from it. Two women went 
by talking about their children, but they 
didn’t look at him. In the west the sky 
was red and blue and grey and it hung 
like a backdrop behind the rows of 
identical houses stretching side by side 
on the narrow street with the low curb- 
ings. He walked along quickly, looking 
straight ahead. 

When he got back to the house, he 
opened the mailbox and looked inside. 
There was a printed card addressed to 
his mother. It was from the light and 
power company, advertising a new 
washing machine. The card said that it 
was the finest washing machine on the 
market. Carrying it into the house, he 
closed the door quietly behind him. 


Death Chant 


CARL GRABO 


From no still mountain spring but glacier fed, 
The milky spate of this tumultuous stream 
Froths in its tree-browned pools or pours 

Its woven waters between canyon walls, 
Foaming among boulders; far yet is its desire, 
The full slow-moving rivers of the plains, 

And at last rest within the restless sea. 

Here is no peace, no meditative calm 

To soothe the sick heart wearying of men; 
Mad waters only, soughing of the pines, 
Flurry of aspens, flashing silver discs, 

And to hill-seeking eyes the barren peaks 

Of granite, fields of snow, and stricken trees 
Slain in their squadrons, sprawled in the assault 
Of tumbled rock-falls, maimed and riven limbs 
Bleaching on slopes in air too thin for life. 


Great Spirit! Mighty Manitou! no more 

Thy presence balks the slayer on these hills; 
Presses thy foot no more the alpine flowers 

And white-starred moss beside the melting snow. 
Loosed is the arrow, red the trail of death, 

For earth grows old, and old are the gods of earth. 


Still as the mesa and these rough-hewn stones 
He sits erect; hoar locks with head-band wound, 
White eagle feather, coat of buckskin—quilled 
And belted with turquoise. His retrospective eyes 
Look out beyond this unremembered home 

Of vanished peoples into the youth of time. 


From springs now dried, bearing the water jars 
They climbed this stony path, tilled the red fields 
Of maize and pumpkin, fashioned bone and feather, 
Shaped the rude clay, knew life-long fear, and died. 
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Nameless unnumbered old artifers, 

Makers of songs in unrecorded tongues, 

Dim was the spark you breathed into a flame, 

Far was the goal you sought and did not find; 

Yours but the spent trail and the desert sands, 

An unmarked death, and ears now stopped with peace. 


Over the shrivelled margins of the earth 

Brutish tumult, idiot discord, swell, 

Clamor of slaves who glut their meager souls 
With blood and pain. Man, who from nature's pit 
Climbed to the light of stars and saw the east 

Pale with intolerable dawn, reverts to slime. 


The old chief stands before the sinking fue. 
His furred robe falls around him, faded eyes 
Look for the last time on the coming night: 
As wine of sunset gushes from the peaks, 

In canyons the last embers flame and die, 
And desert silence vibrates like a bell. 


Naked and homeless on this stellar reef 

Of space and time, to man no hope remains 
When gods depart; only despair gives strength, 
And contemplation of heroic deeds 

Whose end was failure. Man-gods come no more 
To help and save, nor he who from a cross 
Looked with his dying eyes on human hate. 


Let then the cancerous glaciers gnaw the peaks 
And fell them, let the sullen polar ice 

Creep from its barriers, trampling trees and hills, 
And like a sea erase each living thing. 

So will the crazed stars in a bitter sky 

Dance in their mazes round a world at rest, 
Dead as the sightless craters of the moon. 


Tension 


Max RosBIN 


N a cot, its springs stretched 
() and spliced over with cord, Liza 
lay half uncovered, her face to 

the wall. 

She had come home filled with nerv- 
ous energy after a day in the shop—an 
energy enhanced by the heat, incensed 
by the neighborhood. The one steadi- 
ness about her work was its inconstancy. 
She would begin the week folding 
sheets, end it embroidering wrappers or 
kimonos. But she found work to do, 
always. In the house someone had to. 
And Liza took the burden on herself. 

She had come home with the swing- 
ing, uncontrolled strides characteristic 
of her father, and her heart was open 
to exhilaration. 


* * +*# * 


Her pace slackened in the park. Here 
were grass and trees—a reminder of 
nature. How much better it was else- 
where—places she had never seen, 
never would see, except in pictures. Her 
face lifted to the spray of the fountain, 
as to a newfound hope. 

This was one of Liza’s pay-days, with 
the task ahead of checking up on her 
pennies, and subtracting, always sub- 
tracting for work she had damaged, for 
late comings, with a day’s wages held 
back for her on account. Liza would 
stand, head lifted, her pencil poised, 
and again she would count her “tick- 
ets,” filling the pages of her note-book 
with inelegant public-school figures; 
and she would conclude that again she 
had been robbed. 


But how could they, the murderers, 
thieves! She earned so little, spent the 
days of her youth with dead cloth and 
machines. Suddenly, the sting of a 
needle. The heart leaps, and one meets 
the stern look of a forelady. Twelve 
o’clock—a half hour to eat. Munch, 
munch on a home-made, bread-abound- 
ing sandwich. And the sun in the sky. 
But where is the earth, that grows in 
the sun? This, every day—for how 
long? And what’s in the future? The 
girl’s face had lost its expression, won- 
dering. 

* ¢ &- 

It was pay-day, and Liza was return- 
ing home, a pair of bargain hose in her 
bag, and two two-for-five chocolate 
bars, a bottle of cod liver oil good for 
anaemia and underweight. 

In the kitchen was mother, putting 
the finishing touches to her single pot 
of supper. No greeting was spoken. A 
strain here—a damper on smarting, 
smoldering feelings. 

The girl planted her purchases on the 
edge of the wash-tub on her way to the 
bedroom. She thrust a reaching hand 
under the pillow. 

“No mail?” 

“No.” 

“They are stealing my letters!” 

“When a letter is sent—” 

The girl removed her hat mechani- 
cally. She had worked and this was her 
home, its news, its evenings for her. 
Free life! 

She angrily dispersed her purchases, 
and she let the cold water run on her 
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hands. The soap seeped into her eyes. 
Let it burn. But she stamped her foot 
and she groaned, aware of the gaze of 
her mother. What would she do with- 
out that gaze of her mother? 

Slowly she rubbed her face, slowly 
she approached her face in the mirror. 
So that was she! Face of a girl bereft 
of its charm: charm plucked away 
daily by events, all linked together in 
a chain which she never will break. 
Why should anyone like her—for what ? 

Her eyes were red with beastly de- 
fiance. 

Her hand framing the rim of her 
face, she kept stirring the liquid, the 
soup, in which the butter had melted. 
Her heart burned, contracted, and 
burned. She stared as she munched. The 
bread was dry in her throat. The veins 
bulged on her neck. 

Someone entered, and she pressed 
her ears, pressed her lids down. In her 


forgetfulness she might soar up and 
away from all of them here. 

A book with an abundance of ex- 
clamation marks and dotted lines, with 
its passages of suspense, failed to break 
up her thoughts. Her eyes filled. 

Far on the roof, the fallen chimney 
was red with sun. A woman, barefoot 
and ample of breast, was hanging her 
second line of wash. Her mouth was 
stuck full of clothes pins. From his cage 
on the fire-escape a parrot broadcast an 
insistent, clamorous hello. 

Quiet in the kitchen. Paul had gone 
to school. Liza lay, facing the wall. 
Walls, walls—all her life, walls. “Hello 
—hello!” screeched the parrot. But 
even the children had given up teasing 
the bird. 

The girl stood up. Stretched her 
arms, yawned; moaned. And through 
the kitchen she went out for a walk. 


Red Sequence 


EsTHER H. HAMILTON 


Red was the pool at the base of the cross; 


Crimson the hands of Cain: 

Red is the light o’er the harlot’s door; 
And red are the fangs of flame— 
Expectant red lips seek a lover's kiss— 
The rose in your hand is red! 


Wilt exchange the rose for an hour of bliss? 


The blood in my veins runs red. 


Artist In Exile: 


JOHN D. 


ERMANS, reared on the writings 
(> of Thomas Mann, know only 

that the author has lost his Ger- 
man citizenship and is living some- 
where in exile. The Nazi press never 
mentions the name of the country’s 
most distinguished author. The newspa- 
pers made one exception to this ban. In 
the summer of 1937 the directors of 
the Memorial Auditorium in San Fran- 
cisco were asked for the use of the audi- 
torium for a lecture Thomas Mann was 
to give the following spring. The di- 
rectors asked, “Who in the hell is 
Thomas Mann?” 

When the German novelist arrived in 
San Francisco last March a reporter 
commented on the directors’ unfortu- 
nate remark. “Of all the things written 
about me in America,” Mann said, “that 
was the only one the Nazi press print- 
ed.” 

It is one of the great personal trage- 
dies of our time that the man who most 
ably represented German thought and 
German freedom should be compelled 
to wander an exile from the land which 
his work has enriched. With his famous 
fellow exile, Albert Einstein, he has 
found asylum at Princeton University, 
but there can be no complete happiness 
for the family outside Germany. At 
Princeton Mann finished his novel on 
Goethe which examines philosophically 
the essence of genius. At the same time 
he is working toward completion of his 
masterful series of novels retelling the 
Biblical story of Joseph, a reiteration 
which already has run to more than 
1,400 pages. 


Thomas Mann 


WEAVER 


Of medium height, with close- 
cropped iron grey hair and a thick mus- 
tache, Mann at sixty-three is wiry and 
given to quick, nervous gestures. He is 
learning English rapidly. Before his lec- 
ture tour last year he had his address 
translated into English, then learned it 
by rote. To interviewers he spoke warm- 
ly but a bit brokenly. Cordial and sim- 
ple in manner, he will begin speaking 
in English and lapse into German, seem- 
ing not to notice the change of lan- 
guage. His daughter, Erika, the oldest 
of his six children and the wife of the 
brilliant young English poet, W. H. Au- 
den, sits beside him during his inter- 
views and translates his German lapses. 
Mann listens closely to her translations, 
nodding his head, repeating an occa- 
sional phrase for emphasis. 

It was in Chicago that Mann read the 
first reports of Hitler’s annexation of 
Austria. On the train to Kansas City 
that night he was profoundly disturbed. 
A man in the next compartment heard 
him pacing up and down the corridor 
long after midnight. When Mann 
alighted from the train in Kansas City 
at 7:30 that Sunday morning of March 
13, his face was haggard. That after- 
noon the novelist was in better spirits. 
In his hotel room he discussed Hitler's 
coup, stressing the fact that Hitler had 
marched into Austria with tanks and 
machine guns. “He came as a conquet- 
or. He will have to hold Austria as a 
conqueror.” 

Then the author began to talk of 
other things, particularly of his pleasure 
in seeing the United States for the first 
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ARTIST IN EXILE: 


time. It was his fourth visit to this coun- 
try but never before had he seen any of 
the cities except New York and Wash- 
ington. He was pleased by the cordial 
reception extended him. 

“Everyone has been so kind,” he said. 
Then he laughed. “But there is one 
drawback. Since I landed in New York 
I've been trying to see ‘Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs,’ but every time we 
plan to go, something interrupts.” 

That afternoon Erika tactfully 
dodged all social engagements and after 
dinner she went with her mother and 
father to see Disney's masterpiece. It 
had a particular interest for Erika be- 
cause in Germany she had studied the 
fairy tales and used them in the theater. 
Erika studied under Max Reinhardt, the 
famous theatrical producer also exiled 
from Germany. She wrote, directed and 
acted in a satirical revue, “Peppermill,” 
which was performed more than a thou- 
sand times in six countries. 

“And,” Mrs. Mann says proudly, 
“her father never missed a perform- 
ance. 

Erika Mann has lectured widely in 
this country and has written two books, 
School for Barbarians, dealing with 
education of children in Nazi Germany, 
and Escape to Life, a study of the prob- 
lem of political exiles which was exe- 
cuted in collaboration with her brother, 
Klaus. 

The decay of family life in Germany, 
sketched so vigorously in School for 
Barbarians, is a shocking contrast to the 
cultural life of the Manns. The children 
have been reared in an atmosphere of 
books and music, of ideas and respect 
for the aristocratic tradition. The dig- 
nity of art has been for them a living 


and noble conception. Today the chil- 
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dren no longer are German citizens and 
a constant torment for the last six years 
has been the continued residence in Mu- 
nich of Mrs. Mann’s father, a cultured 
Jew. 

The tragedy of Mann’s exile is deep- 
ly impressed on all who meet him. In 
their family life the Manns have been 
singularly fortunate. The novelist mar- 
tied Katja Pringsheim in February, 
1905. All Germany loved and respected 
the author of the popular novel, Bud- 
denbrooks. The Manns were prosper- 
ous, their personal life was untroubled. 
They had a fine home in Munich, a sum- 
mer home in Tolz. They traveled; there 
were lectures in Holland, Switzerland 
and England; holiday trips to Spain and 
the Lido. As the children grew, they be- 
gan to plan their future. Erika would 
go into the theater, Klaus would write, 
Michael would continue his musical 
studies. 

The tragedy of their exile is intensi- 
fied by separation from a country and 
a culture in which Mann was reared 
and to which he has contributed all his 
intellectual energies. Mann always has 
written for the German people and al- 
ways has considered his popularity 
abroad only a pleasing incident in a 
career designed primarily for Germany. 

Today his books are forbidden in 
Germany and when Hitler strutted his 
way across Austria, Mann lost his Ger- 
man publisher. In New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, who has published all of 
Mann’s work in this country, read the 
dispatches from Vienna, sensed Mann’s 
grief and flew to Kansas City to con- 
sole him. Knopf found the writer deep- 
ly moved by the loss of his German 
market. It was not enough to have his 
work printed in all the other civilized 
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languages. They must be printed in 
German. Knopf promised Mann that if 
no other way could be found to pub- 
lish his writings in his native language 
he would print them in German him- 
self and send them abroad. More than 
twenty years of pleasant professional 
relations have brought Knopf and 
Mann that strange sort of intimacy 
which not infrequently exists between 
a writer and his publisher. 

Knopf’s visit comforted Mann in 
those disturbing hours. The novelist 
and his wife walked through the streets, 
looking in the shop windows. They 
talked about their trip, particularly 
about Hollywood. Mann, who has been 
honored by learned institutions all over 
the world, was excited about an honor 
to be conferred on him when he 
reached Hollywood. The movie stars, 
he said, were going to give him a ban- 
quet. 


II 

The city of Liibeck, where Thomas 
Mann was born, June 6, 1875, was 
proud of its heritage of free commerce 
dating back to 1188, when it was grant- 
ed a charter by the Duke of Saxony. 
The free city grew in size and wealth, 
ruled at first by an aristocracy of mer- 
chants and later by the guilds of trades- 
men and handicraftsmen. From the cul- 
ture of Liibeck Mann has inherited his 
feeling for tradition, a proud, patrician 
heritage. This city and culture was the 
subject of Buddenbrooks, which traces 
the history of a fine old merchant fam- 
ily, not unlike Mann’s own family 
which had engaged in the grain trade 
for a hundred years. 

Mann’s childhood was, he says, 
“sheltered and happy.” He didn’t like 


school and when he completed his 
work he followed his family to Munich 
where “with the word temporary in my 
heart I entered an insurance office di- 
rected by a friend of my father.” This 
tiresome job lasted a year. He went to 
the university, ambitious to be a jour- 
nalist. Then his brother Heinrich, four 
years older than Thomas and also a 
novelist, invited him to come to Rome. 
It was there that Thomas began writ- 
ing Buddenbrooks which was com- 
pleted by the turn of the century. Mann 
had spent about two years and a half 
writing the long novel. The post office 
clerk smiled when the young man 
blandly insured the manuscript for 
1,000 marks when he mailed it to a 
publisher. 

The novel caught on slowly, although 
the first edition of 1,000 copies was 
sold the first year. Then a cheaper 
one-volume edition was brought out. 
The book made Mann famous. He be- 
gan to be invited to literary and social 
gatherings. He found particularly 
pleasing invitations to the Pringsheim 
home in Munich, not only because of 
its artistic and literary atmosphere but 
also because Katja, the only daughter 
of this great family, captured his affec- 
tions. “In February, 1905, a man of 30, 
I exchanged rings with my fairy bride,” 
Mann writes. 

Erika, their oldest child, was born in 
1906, and Michael, the youngest, was 
born the day the Communist republic 
fell. The first literary production after 
his marriage was Royal Highness, 
which Alfred A. Knopf published in 
the United States in 1916. After thus 
introducing Mann to American readers 
Knopf has continued to bring out Eng- 
lish translations of his work. 
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The length of Mann’s works, all 
written in longhand, is a subject of fam- 
ily banter. His wife enjoys telling about 
The Magic Mountain, which was begun 
as a short story. The idea for the 1,200- 
page novel originated in 1912 when 
Mann spent several weeks with his 
wife, who suffered from a catarrh of 
the lung, in Davos, Switzerland. The 
story was to be an “easy and amusing 
project” depicting “‘the triumph of ex- 
treme disorder over a life founded upon 
order and consecrated to it.” As the 
implications of the theme broadened, 
Mann expanded the narrative. 

Twelve years passed between concep- 
tion and publication of The Magic 
Mountain. Mann occupied himself with 
shorter works, but throughout the war 
years he worked on his study of a dis- 
eased society. Its appearance in 1924 
was an event of international impor- 
tance. Ludwig Lewisohn’s words are 
often quoted. He labelled the two-vol- 
ume masterwork, “the first great novel 
toward the making of which have gone 
the full intellectual resources of the 
twentieth century.” 

In 1929 Mann accepted the Nobel 
award for literature. In his address to 
the Swedish Academy at this time, he 
asserted: 


I should do well to lay the prize which is 
more or less fortuitously associated with my 
name at the feet of my country and my 
countrymen, the country and people with 
whom I and my kind feel closer sympathy 
now than we did during the thunderous 
period of their expanding power. 


The suffering of the war years over, 
Mann quietly embarked on a project 
which has grown prodigiously. Again 
his original conception was of a short 
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novel of about two hundred pages. Be- 
tween 1924 and 1933 he brought out 
only two works of fiction, Disorder 
and Early Sorrow and Mario and the 
Magician. In 1926, however, he began 
preparations for his retelling of the Jos- 
eph story. To supplement his Biblical 
studies he journeyed to Egypt and Pal- 
estine. His enthusiasm for the Joseph 
myth heightened as he plunged deeper 
into the timeless saga. He had almost 
completed the first volume when the 
Reichstag was burned in 1933. 

The Manns were on a holiday visit 
to Switzerland, when the novelist real- 
ized that his family would have to de- 
clare themselves exiles. They settled in 
Zurich where, the novelist said, “My 
children can hear our language.” The 
manuscript of Joseph and His Brothers 
was in their Munich home. Mann had 
no other copy of the almost completed 
novel. Without telling her father, Erika 
disguised as a peasant, stole across the 
border into Germany, made her way to 
Munich and entered the house with the 
key she always carried. 

She had been warned that a Nazi 
leader had taken over the house and 
was using her father’s bedroom. She 
crept upstairs, peered into the room and 
saw the Nazi form outlined under the 
bedclothes. After she obtained the 
manuscript, she had to wait several 
hours in the house because she would 
have aroused suspicion by appearing so 
late at night on the streets. 

For three years the Manns lived qui- 
etly in exile, the novelist following 
events in Germany but making no pub- 
lic comment on them. In 1918 he had 
described himself as ‘‘a non-political 
person,” a position which he repudi- 
ated in his American lecture. 
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I must regretfully own that in my young- 
er years I shared the dangerous German 
habit of thought which regards life and in- 
tellect, art and politics as totally separate 
worlds. In those days we were all of us in- 
clined to view political and social matters 
as non-essentials that might as well be en- 
trusted to politicians. And we were foolish 
enough to rely on the ability of these spe- 
cialists to protect our highest interests. Not 
long after the war, however, I recognized 
the threat to liberty which was beginning to 
take form in Germany, and almost alone 
among writers I warned the public to the 
best of my powers. When subsequently the 
spectre became reality and National Social- 
ism achieved absolute power, I realized at 
once that I should not be able to breathe 
in this air, that I should have to leave my 
home. 


In The Magic Mountain Mann stated 
his political creed when one of the 
characters asserted, ‘“The friend of hu- 
manity cannot recognize a distinction 
between what is political and what is 
not. There is nothing that is not politi- 
cal. Everything is politics.” 

For three years, then, after leaving 
Germany voluntarily (a willingness 
which the Nazis quickly endorsed), 
Mann smelt the smoke of literary bon- 
fires and said nothing. He was working 
on the Joseph series. Inevitably he was 
drawn into the conflict from which he 
could not long in honor remain de- 
tached. A Nazi article attacking Ger- 
many’s literary émigrés so angered 
Mann that, February 3, 1936, he re- 
plied, defending his colleagues and de- 
nouncing the Nazi rulers as enemies of 
civilization. The Nazis answered Mann 
characteristically. They deprived him of 
his German citizenship. 

Then in December, 1936, the dean 
of the philosophical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn informed Mann that 


his name had been removed from the 
university's roll of honorary doctors. 
Mann replied with an open letter, Janu- 
ary 1, 1937 (published in this country 
in pamphlet form as An Exchange of 
Letters). A master of irony, Mann 
found the situation amusing and dis- 
gusting. A university ruled by book 
burners had the audacity to deprive an 
author honored by civilized nations of 
a title which no longer had meaning 
for him. 

In his open letter Mann expressed his 
reluctance to interrupt his creative work 
to contradict Nazi falsifications, but he 
recognized the necessity of aligning 
himself with those who would preserve 
German culture, those whose experi- 
ence had “always been one with the 
purifying and preserving Word”: 

In the Word is involved the unity of hu- 
manity, the wholeness of the human prob- 
lem, which permits nobody, today less than 
ever, to separate the intellectual and artistic 
from the political and social, and to isolate 


himself within the ivory tower of the ‘‘cul- 
tural” proper. 


Once he had taken his stand publicly, 
Mann began to devote his energies to 
the fight against fascism, a fight which 
united the intellectual leaders of the 
world. A few months after his letter to 
the University of Bonn, Mann accepted 
the editorship of an anti-Nazi periodi- 
cal published in Zurich, Mass und Wert 
(Standards and Values). Then, in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, he came to the United 
States to lecture in twelve cities on “The 
Coming Victory of Democracy.” 

The lecture (published by Knopf) 
defined Democracy and Fascism in 
their broadest terms—Democracy as 
the ideal of Truth and Justice, Fascism 
as the ideal of Force. Warning his 
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American audiences of the dangers of 
complacency, Mann called for a re- 
awakened Democracy, rejuvenated and 
vigorous. Democracy, he insisted, must 
not be permitted to grow flabby and in- 
dolent. Freedom must be reformed be- 
cause the old freedom of bourgeois lib- 
eralism was antiquated. 


The reform I have in mind must be a 
social reform, a reform in the social sense. 
Only in this way can democracy take the 
wind out of the sails of fascism and also of 
bolshevism and overcome the merely tem- 
porary and deceptive advantages which the 
charm of novelty gives the dictatorships. . . 
Humanity will no longer mean a tolerance 
that endures everything—even the determin- 
ation to destroy humanity. Face to face with 
fanaticism incarnate, a freedom which 
through sheer goodness and humane scepti- 
cism no longer believes in itself will be ir- 
revocably lost. . . What is needed is a hu- 
manity strong in will and firm in the de- 


termination to preserve itself. Freedom must 
discover its virility. It must learn to walk 
in armour and to defend itself against its 
deadly enemies. And after the most bitter 
experiences, it must finally understand that 
a pacifism which admits it will not wage 
war under any circumstances will surely 
bring about war instead of banishing it. 


Of the celebrated men who have 
yielded Germany to Hitler, none has 
spoken more brilliantly of what must 
be done to localize the infection of 
fascism and prevent its cancerous 
growth. No writer in pre-Hitler Ger- 
many was more highly revered for his 
artistry or more warmly loved for his 
humanity than Thomas Mann. He has, 
he says, made many sacrifices for Ger- 
many. But one sacrifice he was unable 
to make. He could not surrender his 
right to express himself freely. 


The Skaters 


MARGARET MILLER PETTENGILL 


Gliding and swirling in intricate maze, 

Lithe forms of skaters appear in a haze, 
Bending and cutting and whirling again 
They write hieroglyphics indelibly plain. 


Their angles and circles are crystalline clear, 
Their breath like a cloud in the thin atmosphere; 
Like sky birds that compass an uncharted flight 
The skater’s geometry lasts but a night. 
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The Sculpture of Wallace Rosenbauer 


ROSSITER HOWARD 


HE sculptures of Wallace Rosenbauer 

j reproduced in’ this number are the 

work of an artist for whom the be- 
havior of the human figure shows some of 
the deep things in nature. It will not do to 
talk about it too much lest the sculptures 
seem pretentious, which they are not, and 
yet we miss something if we ignore the 
philosophic attitude which is behind them. 

Even in the little bronze dancer called 
simply Arabesque we find more than the ar- 
rested movement of a human body; and that 
more is not what you might expect from 
the title Arabesque—a pleasing interplay of 
curvilinear pattern. It is rather a balance of 
internal forces revealed in external move- 
ments, fluctuating under perfect control. The 
movement is of that fundamental kind you 
have seen in a speeded-up moving picture of 
a growing plant, in which the forces of 
growth, of light, of gravity unite in a per- 
fect dance. There is a kind of idealism in 
the Arabesque—not the sort that tries to im- 
prove on nature by making it more perfect, 
but the sort that embodies the essence. 

Any kind of idealism—whether of Phi- 
dias, Bouguereau or El Greco — involves 
sacrifice of the authority of the tape-measure. 
In the Arabesque the left thigh is shorter 
than the right, and is curved downward 
above the knee. Try to correct it. You may 
gain an irrelevant fact of static shape, but 
will certainly lose a relevant fact of dynamic 
form. In art as in science, the pattern must 
to some extent control the outlines. 

While the scientist does his best to elimi- 
nate his personality from his patterns, the 
artist lets his own experience have free play. 
So when Rosenbauer turns an andante can- 
tabile of the past into bronze, we have the 
essential mood and rhythm of the musical 
composition as felt today. The adagio la- 
mentoso of Tschaikovsky’s Pathetique Sym- 
phony loses no poignancy in bronze. Both 
of these sculptures come out of experience, 
knowledge, and highly developed craftsman- 


ship. It is craftsmanship that is paramount 
in the snakewood statuette, Woman and 
Cats. The full beauty of the marvelous wood 
is exploited in the sinuous forms, fitting 
into each other in suave and polished coun- 
terpoint. It is characteristic of this sculptor 
that his motive whether serious or light has 
genuine point. 

A lack of motive is the greatest drag upon 
the great body of artists. A visit to any gen- 
eral exhibition of contemporary art will dis- 
cover hundreds of things well enough done 
but hardly worth the doing. The condition 
is neither local nor new. It has existed since 
the time, hundreds of years ago, when art 
became separated from industry and religion, 
and artists had to think up their own ideas. 
Genuine ideas are rare. In what realm of 
thought do most artists live? What does the 
world mean to them? It will not do to 
blame artists for the confusion of thought 
in the world today, and they, like the rest 
of us, are probably more eager in their search 
than men have been for generations; but it 
is still rather rare to find among them evi- 
dence of much thinking above the level of 
eyes and hands. Communion with great 
books and great music has not given Rosen- 
bauer the answers to all the questions, per- 
haps not the answer to any question, but it 
has given a body of thinking and feeling 
which emerges in his sculptures. 

Earth Receiving the Sun in fructifying 
embrace is the embodiment of an ancient 
idea of eternal validity, given powerful ex- 
pression in the massive stone, maintaining it 
in the ceramic sculpture. Unfortunately a 
reproduction is not available here. The Earth 
Mother, in forms of superhuman abundance, 
raises face and palms, level under the de- 
scending god, like the great western plains 
beneath the sun. The sculptor gives us not 
landscape but nature. 

Myths of creation which have come down 
from remote antiquity are conceived by the 
sculptor with a poetic wonder closely akin 
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to the wonders that are in men’s minds to- 
day. There is The Dream: ‘The forms of 
the world are the will-less dream of the 
god and will return to formlessness as the 
dream ends.” The Curse: “The lonely god 
divides himself into male and female and 
gives birth to the forms of the world.” The 
Will: “The will of the god created time and 
form and drives them into the shapes of 
destiny.” These words of Rosenbauer’s drive 
the imagination into the mysterious forms 
of the black marble. 


For the parish house of St. Peter’s church 
Rosenbauer carved in limestone a statue of 
St. Peter bearing the keys of heaven and 
hell. It has the solidity of the rock that was 
Peter, the benignity and solemnity of the 
church. 

In these sculptures the ideas that are in- 
herent in the forms are not susceptible to 
expression through words, for the music in 
the bronze and stone speaks its own lan- 
guage. It is composed with a craftsmanship 
which is both material and intellectual. 


England’s Stand 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


HE most cogent explanation of recent 

i English political behaviour which has 

thus far been given in any language 
appears in Robert Briffault’s The Decline 
and Fall of the British Empire. Briffault is 
an Englishman, and so is the writer, a quali- 
fication almost indispensable for discussing 
a book such as this. 

Nowadays people find it difficult to un- 
derstand how a “nation” which has always 
acted with such firmness has so suddenly de- 
clined into the unaccountable spinelessness 
of the last few years. That same England 
which for so long has served as the para- 
digm of all the political and social virtues; 
that England which never let anyone down; 
which never acted basely; which rushed to 
the defense of defenseless peoples, always 
did the right things, and—until recently at 
any rate—always paid its debts. 

Naturally it is difficult for believers in 
such a myth to understand the apparently 
aberrant behaviour of the present Govern- 
ment of England, and it is naturally difficult 
to persuade such believers that England in 
the past has always acted in its own interest, 
no matter what the cost to others: that the 
myth to which they cling is simply not true; 
that it mever was true; that the behaviour 
which they have been expecting and which 
was not forthcoming never was forthcoming 
at any time; that the behaviour which they 
have been witnessing is typically the behav- 
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iour which the Governments of England and 
their representatives have always exhibited ; 
and hence that it is historically unsound to 
expect the present Government of England 
to behave in any other way. For some years 
I have been trying to explain the behaviour 
of the British but with very little success, so 
well-entrenched has the English Myth be- 
come. Recent events, however, have served 
to enforce the reasonableness of this explan- 
ation, and now with the publication of Brif- 
fault’s beautifully written book in which 
such views are forcibly presented for the 
reader’s judgment I think that there is a 
possibility that the contemptible role which 
the British have played in world politics dur- 
ing the last few years will come to be fully 
and widely understood. 

In the present volume Briffault traces 
England’s rise to power, and discusses the 
virtual accident by which at the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century England 
found itself in the position of economic lead- 
ership among the nations of the world. 
Briffault tellingly describes the consequences 
of this upon the English and upon those 
who found themselves in a position of sub- 
servience tothem. His treatment of the psy- 
chological implications of these facts is mas- 
terly. The economic foundations of the pres- 
tige which England has for so long enjoyed 
is a fact which has never been so clearly 
brought out as it is in this book. It is mar- 
velously easy to inspire respect with a thick 
wad of banknotes in one’s pocket, and it is 
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marvelously easy to feel that one is the salt 
of the earth under the same conditions, and 
as corollary it is terribly easy to develop an 
unpleasantly hollow feeling with the shrink- 
age in the bulk of one’s wallet. Such a feel- 
ing the English are already beginning to 
know, but that is not the reason for their 
recent peculiar behaviour. Briffault shows 
quite convincingly what that reason is: It is 


nothing more recondite than that the inter- 
ests of the English are in agreement with 
those of the Fascists—a terrible fear of the 
revolt of the masses and the loss of that 
power which makes their own inhuman ex- 
istence possible. 

Briffault’s book must be read by everyone 
interested in the future of civilization. 


Rationalization and Its Control 


LESLIE M. PAPE 


N the invidious sense exploited by Freud- 
I ian psychology, rationalization is a 

whitewashing process whereby the dirti- 
ness of the active self is concealed from the 
Puritanical anathema of the censor. Evident- 
ly conscience exacts deference. Evidently 
also it is fooled to the top of its bent. Im- 
morality parades triumphantly and viciously 
in the guise of morality. 

The process has two main forms. Often 
it is the dual concealment of iniquitous mo- 
tives for an accomplished or a prospective 
act—and the conjecture of false and fair 
motives. But just as often the real motives 
are admitted, the rationalization consisting 
of giving them a specious justification. 

The first step towards control of the proc- 
ess is to become aware of it. Not, however, 
of its ubiquity, for it is not to be presumed 
that every reflective process is a rationaliza- 
tion—not at least in the implied sense that 
all behavior is basically evil and therefore 
needs to be rationalized; it is at this point 
that Freudian psychology sinks into the 
morass of irrationalism. Rather, of a dispo- 
sition, tendency, potentiality. Over against 
such an attitude it is possible to create an 
offsetting critical attitude. That is, the gulli- 
ble censor, once it is aware of the duplicity 
practiced upon it, is capable of amending 
itself. 

Not, however, that there is immediately 
given a key for the unriddling of all ration- 
alizations. It is not nearly so simple as all 
that. Unholy motives are buried deep in 
dark places, protected by the opaque veil of 
the unconscious. Even when by other signs 
it is certain that a rationalization has been 


committed, the most searching analysis often 
finds itself unable to get at the sources. On 
the other hand, a general or specific aware- 
ness is helpful: certainly the awareness of 
a specific rationalization, for enough evi- 
dence is given therewith for the reversal of 
the judgment. To be sure, full awareness 
of all that is involved might result in the 
sanction of an act despite the fact that the 
presence of rationalization is indication of 
some unsavoriness in the act. But in general 
the fact of rationalization should be taken, 
in lieu of any knowledge to the contrary, as 
sufficient grounds for the condemnation of 
the act. 

It is therefore important to determine, if 
possible, criteria for the identification of ra- 
tionalization. Such identification will either 
facilitate exhaustive analysis of the ingredi- 
ent factors or will per se constitute an in- 
dictment of the rationalized judgment. 

The answer to this problem lies in scru- 
tiny of the values and principles which are 
given as justification. The test can be simply 
stated. It is consistency. In the first type of 
rationalization, certain approvable motives 
are put forward as giving sufficient reason 
for the act. The test is as to whether such 
motives really are Pane and adequate. It 
is necessary for reflection to go beyond the 
immediate incident. Is the ostensible truth 
of the localized judgment really truth usu- 
ally accepted, or, on the contrary, is its truth 
status a derivative of its temporary conven- 
ience? Does what is asserted in the present 
situation consist with the rest of one’s judg- 
ment? The appeal is simply the reflective 
function of going beyond the feelings and 
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insights of a present impulse, a fragmen- 
tary self, to those of a larger self; as nearly 
as possible to those of the whole self. 

The test is complicated by the fact that 
actions are not singly motivated but have 
mixed motives. Hence it is not correct to 
reject an adduced motive merely because at 
another time it was not sufficient to induce 
action. Nevertheless, when values are point- 
ed to as the occasions for an act, it is usu- 
ally possible to apply the test and discover 
whether they are merely possible or are ac- 
tual inducements. It may be mentioned, inci- 
dentally, that rationalization is made easier 
by increments to knowledge—the more one 
knows, the easier it is to find reasons. On 
the other hand this facilitation may be off- 
set by a sharpening of the critical faculty. 

Similarly, in the second at of 
justifying or excusing otherwise reprehensi- 
ble motives—the test is whether the excus- 
ing principle is generally held, or, on the 
contrary, appears to be used only for the 
special occasion. For example, culpability is 
often shrugged off by means of a denial, in 
one form or another, of moral judgment. 
Thus the evil act can be pursued without 
let on the ground that acts were pre-deter- 
mined. Or the rationalization may be em- 
ployed that all morality is a rationalization, 
a myth. A third escape is provided by the 
comforting realization that the practice is a 
common one; a fourth by acceptance of the 


doctrine of egoism; a fifth by finding spe- 
cial circumstances which exempt oneself 
from the covering rule. The supreme justi- 
fication is that all thinking, that is the think- 
ing of all others, including—and this is the 
point—such thought as may be critically di- 
rected at oneself, is rationalization. Now, 
any one of these positions is perhaps tenable. 
They have indeed been held by some peo- 
ple. But their truth is in no way germane 
to the issue. The real question is whether 
they are used consistently or merely sporadi- 
cally. Usually the latter is the case. Usually, 
therefore, they are used only as excuses; and 
their mere emergence can be taken as a 
warning signal. 

Another way of stating the process is that 
specific acts are treated as instances of gen- 
eral principles, the assumption being that 
thought can proceed deductively from the 
truth of a general principle to the justifica- 
tion of one of its instances. Such deduction 
is invalid. Only a very naive morality can 
fail to see that actual events contain not one 
but many values. 

As has already been admitted, general 
awareness of the tendency to rationalize, 
even specific recognition of instances of ra- 
tionalization, is not necessarily followed by 
revelation of their invidious motives. Nev- 
ertheless, it may be inscribed that rational- 
ization leads a sickly life in the land where 
its presence is no secret. 


Tragedy and Comedy: A Statement 


Harry LEVIN 


AN distinguishes himself from other 

animals by his capacity for dissatis- 

faction. Immediate satisfaction of 
immediate needs is sterile from the point of 
view of civilization; out of the friction of 
false hopes and frustrations are produced 
the adjustments and rationalizations that 
comprise culture. Unalloyed satisfaction is 
almost incommunicable for literary purposes, 
because it can only be detected by its absence 
and because it can only be —— lyrical- 
ly or impressionistically. If life is to persist, 
of course, its measure of satisfaction must 
gteatly predominate, but occasional dissatis- 


faction is the source of what is valued in 
history. Thus individual dissatisfaction con- 
tributes to general satisfaction in a way that 
individual satisfaction cannot do. Since it 
furnishes the mutants in the evolution of 
civilization, it is not surprising that the most 
fruitful periods of cultural activity have been 
characterized by a prevailing melancholy. 
In order to facilitate his relations with the 
world, a creature whose faculties are so spe- 
cialized and sensitive as man’s is forced to 
erect his ideas and desires into a precarious 
conceptual structure that is constantly break- 
ing down at one point or being assailed at 
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another. The ensuing incongruities form the 
occasion of both tragedy and comedy. 

Literature differs from other arts in that 
it carries the spectator’s attention beyond as- 
pects of presentation or even of representa- 
tion to the subject of the work itself, so that 
his total impression includes both an aes- 
thetic response and a sympathetic one, a 
critical acceptance of the form of the de- 
scription and an emotional submission to 
the experience described. That these two re- 
sponses do not involve separate stimuli may 
be seen from the failure of an unskilful 
writer to enlist his reader's sympathies for 
the destinies of his characters. The formal 
aspect, then, is a variable on which the suc- 
cess of the work depends, in setting up a 
relationship between author and spectator, 
but the actual quality of the experience is 
determined by emotional considerations. 
Tragedy and comedy are alternative ways of 
directing the emotions of the spectator— 
whether he be a reader or a member of the 
audience. Neither is restricted to a particular 
set of emotions; one situation may be simi- 
lar in every respect to the other. What mat- 
ters is the attitude of the author, whether he 
is interested in establishing between his sit- 
uation and his reader’s emotions an associa- 
tion or dissociation. 

In either case, dissatisfaction is cultivated 
to dignify the sufferings of the tragic hero 
or to point the shaft of comic scorn. How 
intense any feeling that stems from pure 
satisfaction can be is a question for psy- 
chologists; the Paradiso proves the rule that 
such feelings are extremely difficult for 
writers to handle. Tragedy compels the spec- 
tator to identify himself with the spectacle 
so that its dissatisfactions become his own. 
Comedy allows him to retain his identity so 
that his dissatisfaction is merely a critical 
reaction to the spectacle. The way this dis- 
tinction works may be suggested by admit- 
ting that both processes begin by engaging 
the concern of the spectator, the empathy 
that must be yielded to any artistic experi- 
ence, and then by observing that tragedy 
does its utmost to maintain and heighten 
this concern, whereas the business of comedy 
is to rebuff it continually. Tragic characters 
seem more profound than comic ones be- 


cause—with the growth of sophistication— 
authors must exercise more literary tact and 
artifice to impose the experiences they de- 
scribe upon their spectators. Comic charac- 
terization remains shallow because it is real- 
ized that the concern aroused will, in due 
course of events, be dissipated. 

The tragic experience conveys a sense of 
its unique isolation, the comic invites classi- 
fication and analysis. In the one the emotion 
seems important for its own sake, in the 
other it may easily be subordinated to some 
end, as in satire. The techniques of tragedy 
and comedy seem respectively allied to the 
methods of induction and deduction. In 
comedy the world and its standards are al- 
ways with us; in tragedy—to ignore the ob- 
vious examples offered by romantic litera- 
ture and cite the Antigone—we see worldly 
standards flouted by the will of the individ- 
ual. But the sharpest contrast is discernible 
in comparing the effects of tragedy and com- 
edy: although comedy offers deferred satis- 
faction, the tragic dissatisfaction is unmiti- 
gated to the end. Here again tragedy ap- 
proximates more closely the level of experi- 
ence. Aristotle devised his doctrine of kath- 
arsis to account for this closeness, but, bas- 
ing his theory on assumptions that are no 
longer good medicine or sound politics, he 
did more to justify art on moral grounds 
than to describe its operation. What he did 
recognize that is aesthetically significant is 
that suffering, when divested of its conse- 
quences, produces pleasure. Comedy, by its 
appeal to order, retreats a step from actual 
experience and reaches that conventional 
plane which men have set up among them- 
selves in order to transact their business and 
judge each other and describe things. 

The conditions which limit a writer, in 
employing tragic or comic methods, are the 
ethical presuppositions of his readers. These 
may be led but not driven; otherwise the 
writer is likely to encounter a belief that cer- 
tain subjects are unworthy of tragedy or de- 
based by comedy. Thus, when a writer tries 
to evoke sympathy for a situation which in- 
adequately concerns his reader, he is vulner- 
able to the charge of sentimentality. The 
comic writer, although he runs no such risk, 
incurs even more general suspicion and dis- 
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trust. Yet, properly adjusted to the preoccu- 
pations of a mature and intelligent body of 
spectators, there is no reason why either 
tragedy or comedy should not give a faith- 
ful representation of what have been ob- 
served to be the facts of human experience 
—whether by St. Paul or by Machiavelli. 
In this respect, tragedy — the out- 
look of religion and comedy that of science. 
It must not be forgotten that both tragedy 
and comedy are not literary forms but liter- 
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ary techniques, that literature is primarily an 
art, and that its function has pe been 
to give pleasure by describing and interpret- 
ing men’s behavior in an interesting and de- 
finitive form. Nor can it be overlooked, at 
any stage of the analysis, that literature has 
been chiefly valued by men for pate 
ways—through the techniques of tragedy 
and comedy—for them to communicate their 
emotional experience to each other. 


A Glance at Jack London 


THomMas W. DUNCAN 


iT AVE you read much of Jack 
H London?” 

In the past few years I have often 
asked that question of my literary friends, 
and usually I have encountered indifference, 
superior smiles, or actual derision. Among 
the literati, Jack London is decidedly out of 
favor. In their minds, he shares a shadowy 
ash-heap with Zane Grey, Richard Harding 
Davis and James Oliver Curwood. He wrote 
some dog stories, and therefore they have 
put him into the literary dog-house. He 
wrote books for boys and truckdrivers. He 
wrote about sailors and cannibals. He is be- 
neath serious notice. 

This is distressing. It is also amazing. For 
I verily believe that some of the most telling 
prose of our century flowed from his pen. 
Compare a few pages by London with a few 
by almost any of his American contempo- 
raries and your breath will be taken by the 
incisiveness, the lack of sentimentality, the 
lucid directness, and often the glowing 
beauty of his paragraphs. You will be as- 
tonished at the lightning-glints of irony 
flashing on the horizon of his consciousness. 
Page by page, with the exception of his 
Gibson-girl women, his stuff is as masculine 
and modern as Hemingway’s. By compari- 
son, David Graham Phillips is as pre-1910 
as Halley's comet; Richard Harding Davis 
seems to be wearing yellow kid gloves; and 
even Frank Norris is a bit oratorical. 

London’s faults deny him rank as a first- 
rater—he is no Joseph Conrad—but certain- 


ly he is an excellent second-rater. Reading 
him is a circus. Stunts of physical daring, 
calliope music, and fireworks are in store 
for you. Like his political contemporary, 
Theodore Roosevelt, he produced a great 
show, waving his fists, thumping his chest 
and leading the strenuous life. His Pegasus 
was a rip-snorting bronc, and gleefully Lon- 
don rough-rode out of the West, tearing up 
the placid literary turf of 1900. And like 
Roosevelt he possessed, beneath all the noise, 
a good deal of erudition. 

Our fathers were as much interested in 
Jack London, the man, as in Jack London, 
the writer. He had a flair for the unusual. 
Before attempting fiction, he was an oyster 
pirate, a sailor, a hobo and an Alaskan gold 
hunter; and when his books poured in the 
dollars, he spent them to buy a ranch and 
raise blooded horses and hogs, to sail round 
Cape Horn on a wind-jammer, to outfit his 
own yacht and journey to the South Seas. 
His public was agog. It is as if, today, Ernest 
Hemingway should start round the world in 
his own Zeppelin, or Margaret Mitchell 
should voyage on roller skates from Atlanta 
to Los Angeles. An avowed revolutionary, 
he loved the baubles of the capitalistic sys- 
tem, buying lavishly as a play-boy, and he 
boasted that he was the only socialist to 
make socialism pay big money. He died at 
forty-one from overeating. 

Despite these fireworks, he wrote some 
excellent fiction. Many of his short stories, 
were they to appear today, would evoke 
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acclamations from the people who now scorn 
them. The anthologies of best stories would 
snap them up. 

The great reading public, of course, has 
never deserted London; his reprints sell by 
the thousands, and his books are among the 
most-stamped in the public libraries. For the 
man had the sterling virtue of being a good 
story-teller, and of nearly always having a 
story worth telling. And remarkably, since 
he frankly wrote for popular consumption, 
he by no means always adorned his yarns 
with happy endings. 

Consider the story “War,” published in 
The Night Born. It is as urbanely caustic a 
denunciation of war as I have chanced upon. 
A young soldier, riding through enemy 
country, aims from ambush at a man with 
a ginger-colored beard, but at the last mo- 
ment, out of pity, lowers his gun and does 
not fire. A few days later, in a farmyard, 
enemy troops surprise the young man in the 
act of stuffing his pockets and shirt with ripe 
apples. Leaping to his horse, the young 
soldier evades every shot except a long, cool 
aim by the man with the ginger beard. This 
is the final paragraph: 


And then he heard it, the last thing he was to 
hear, for he was dead ere he hit the ground in 
the long crashing fall from the saddle. And they, 
watching at the house, saw him fall, saw his body 
bounce when it struck the earth, and saw the burst 
of red-cheeked apples that rolled about him. They 
laughed at the unexpected eruption of apples, and 
clapped their hands in applause of the long shot 
by the man with the ginger beard. 


“The Madness of John Harned,” in the 
same volume, is a story of bullfighting which 
compares favorably with Hemingway's yarns 
about that sport. To sharpen its sting, 
London employs dramatic irony: an indig- 
nant Spaniard tells how John Harned, an 
American, goes raging mad at a Mexican 
bull fight, because of the cruelty, and is him- 
self killed by the crowd. Any student asked 
to “spot” the following passage in an ex- 
amination might ascribe it to Hemingway. 

The bull charged, and of course the horse knew 


nothing till the picador failed and the horse found 
himself impaled on the bull’s horns from be- 


neath. The bull was magnificently strong. The 
sight of its strength was splendid to see. It lifted 
the horse clear into the air; and as the horse fell 
to its side on the ground the picador landed on 
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his feet and escaped, while the capadors lured the 
bull away. The horse was emptied of its essential 
organs. Yet did it rise to its feet screaming. It 
was the scream of the horse that did it, that made 
John Harned completely mad; for he, too, started 
to rise to his feet. I heard him curse low and 
deep. He never took his eyes from the horse, 
which, still screaming, strove to run, but fell 
down instead and rolled on its back so that all 
its four legs were kicking in the air. Then the 
bull charged it and gored it again and again until 
it was dead. 

London doubtless did his best work in 
the short story, but his novels aren’t to be 
lightly dismissed. Almost everybody has read 
The Call of the Wild and The Sea Wolf; 
but how many aspiring authors have found 
their struggles mirrored, somewhat extrava- 
gantly, in Martin Eden? And is not The 
Valley of the Moon, with its dramatic pic- 
tures of strike-paralyzed San Francisco, a 
very good labor novel? And isn’t it unusual 
that T'4e Iron Heel, published in 1908, pre- 
dicts the coming of world fascism? 

During the last sixteen years of his life, 
London wrote some fifty books. They in- 
cluded short stories, novels, essays, socio- 
logical studies, travel books and a play in 
verse. The fact of fifty books in sixteen 
years is remarkable. Even if the books were 
tripe it would still be remarkable; to write 
a thousand words a day, most of it fiction, 
month after month and year after year, an 
author must keep the boiler-fires white hot. 
But the books are not tripe; a dozen are 
very good; and the remainder are sound and 
workmanlike. 

No less astonishing than their number and 
their excellence is their diversity. He wrote 
about gold hunters in Alaska and pearl hun- 
ters in the South Seas; about bull fights and 
prize fights; about sailors and sociologists. 
He wrote four full length novels with dog 
heroes, and a book of stories interpreting 
fictionally the then-new doctrines of Freud. 
He wrote about pre-historic man and future 
man. In a book of essays, Revolution, he 
passionately argued the cause of socialism, 
ripping the bourgeoise from heels to crown; 
then immediately turned round and sold 
stories to Hearst. In People of the Abyss, he 
dredged up the lees of London’s East End 
and dumped them into 1903 parlors; he 
began his book of tramp experiences, The 
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Road, with a confession of how he lied for 
food instead of working for it; and in his 
autobiography, John Barleycorn, he joyously 
announced that he was once an oyster pirate 
and that he had journeyed far along the 
path to alcoholism. Having served time him- 
self, he takes us, in The Star Rover, behind 
prison walls, where a brutal warden keeps a 
prisoner in a strait-jacket for weeks on end, 
trying to squeeze out information that the 
prisoner does not possess; and to top off 
this situation, London has the prisoner dream 
a series of short stories about cave men, 
Jesus Christ, and a wagon train of Forty- 
Niners. He fought in print with Theodore 
Roosevelt and John Burroughs; he wrote 
about the Hawaiian leper colony and about 
that new contraption, the airplane; and in 
one novel he went hammer and tongs after 
the hides of animal trainers. Critics of his 
day considered him important; they re- 
viewed him seriously; and before book pub- 
lication much that he wrote was printed in 
such discerningly-edited magazines as the 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, Century, and 
the Forum. 

His chief shortcoming was his failure to 
create sharply individualized characters; he 
had scant interest in the subtleties of human 
relationships; he was too busy picturing 
what his people did to spend much time ex- 
ploring the ramifications of what they were. 
A few bold pen-strokes and the character 
was on paper, ready to mush through an 
Alaskan blizzard or to steer a schooner into 
the teeth of a typhoon. His great conflicts 
are physical—man against primitive nature 
or man against the primitive in other men; 
unlike Conrad, he never escorts us down 
and yet down into the black cellar of the 
human soul, where decay is setting in and 
the serpent’s eggs of treachery are hatching. 
He is content to show us surfaces. From that 
array of fifty books we remember no Falk, 
Ricardo, Heyst; no Uncle Toby, Squire 
Western, Sophia Bains; no Mrs. Forrester, 
Alroy Kear, Huck Finn. Unlike Henry 
James, he did not realize that a glance across 
tea cups can be more dramatic and important 
than the mutiny of a ship’s crew—that in 


the best fiction, as in life, human character 
is less often changed by holocausts than by 
halitosis. Tremendously egocentric, he cre- 
ated men in his own image, and his women 
were mainly noble figures, magazine cover 
girls, without claws concealed in their fur. 
His heroes are larger than life, and more 
golden, and his villains are the black of 
purple rather than the black of grey. 

In short, he was a romanticist. Always he 
creamed over the most realistic material with 
a golden veneer of zest and excitement. 
Love was love, not sex. A fist fight on board 
a smelly sloop was a battle as epic as Ther- 
mopylae. To him, the Svark’s voyage seemed 
as important as a world cruise by the United 
States fleet. The earth was a shining place, 
peopled by men like gods, or villains like 
devils, and with Elizabethan buoyancy, with 
a richness of prose style reminiscent of Mar- 
lowe’s verse, he delineated life as he saw it. 
He wrote glowingly about not only unbut- 
tered bread but even the mouldy crusts. He 
found joy in poverty and suffering, as 
Chaucer did in the sight of sweat streaming 
from a horse. No more bitter tract against 
child labor exists than his story, The Apos- 
tate; but even in that London seemed to 
smack his lips at the joyous feast of injus- 
tice which life had served. This lusty joy in 
life doubtless perplexes, and arouses sus- 
picion in sober-minded left wingers; they 
have turned from him to less flamboyant 
proletarians. 

Some day, when 1900 recedes far enough 
to acquire glamor, the intellectuals will dis- 
cover Jack London. Once they accept him on 
his own terms, they will realize that he is a 
far better than average romantic writer. 
Meanwhile, the general public continues to 
wear the covers off his books, and a few 
canny collectors are quietly buying his first 
editions. And meanwhile also, when I want 
the anodyne of escape literature, tricked out 
in prose that can be admired and enjoyed, 
I shall sail with London to atolls of the 
Pacific where dark business is afoot tonight, 
and men with golden-haired chests are ready 
to cope with it. 
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Contributors to This Issue 


The art features in this issue of the Uni- 
versity Review are reproduced through the 
courtesy of Wallace Rosenbauer, the Kansas 
City sculptor, Herschel C. Logan, an artist 
of Salina, Kansas, and Rossiter Howard, Di- 
rector of the Kansas City Art Institute. 


M. F. Ashley-Montagu, who is a professor 
of anatomy at Hahneman Medical College, 
was educated at Cambridge, London, and 
Florence. He has been a lecturer on child 
growth and development at the New School 
for Social Research, and lecturer in anthro- 
pology at New York University. 


A journalist on the staff of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, Frank Brook- 
houser writes that he considers Sherwood 
Anderson, John Dos Passos and Thomas 
Wolfe the most important American writers 
of the last forty years. His work has been 
published in Story. 


Witter Bynner, a graduate of Harvard, 
has been Phi Beta Kappa poet at Harvard, 
the University of California (where at one 
time he taught), and Amherst. He is author 
of The Beloved Stranger, Caravan, Gren- 
stone Poems, Indian Earth, and Tiger. His 
Selected Poems appeared in 1936. 


Clarence R. Decker, president of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, was educated at 
Carleton College and the University of Chi- 
cago. He is co-author with Mary Bell Decker 
of the novel, Wives of the Prophet. 


D'’Nova is the pen-name of a man in 
Lansing Penitentiary. His painstaking poetic 
craftsmanship is familiar to readers of the 
University Review and many other maga- 
zines. 


The work of LeGarde S. Doughty has 
appeared in some forty periodicals including 
the New Republic, Poetry, the Nation, 
Voices, Prairie Schooner, and Wings. He is 
author of the volume With Lips of Rue. 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


Thomas W. Duncan was educated at 
Harvard and Drake University. He has pub- 
lished three volumes of poetry and two 
novels, O, Chautauqua and We Pluck This 
Flower. His work has appeared in Poetry, 
American Prefaces, Redbook, Liberty, Short 
Stories, Hinterland, Midland, and other 
magazines. 


Carl Grabo is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Chi- 
cago. He is the author of many volumes, 
among them the charming books, Peter and 
the Princess and The Cat in Grandfather's 
House, which were written for children. His 
scholarly works include The Magic Plant, 
A Newton Among Poets, Prometheus Un- 
bound—An Interpretation, and The Mean- 
ing of the Witch of Atlas—on the poet 
Shelley. He is author of several novels and 
short stories. 


Esther H. Hamilton is a poet of Neo- 
desha, Kansas. She studied at the Kansas 
City Art Institute and is now an illustrator. 
Her work has appeared in Pictorial Review 
and other periodicals. 


Rossiter Howard (Director of the Kansas 
City Art Institute) was educated at Harvard 
and Paris. He has been Professor of Fine 
Arts at the University of South Dakota, and 
Chief of the Division of Education in the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 


Weldon Kees was educated at five mid- 
western universities. His work has appeared 
in the New Masses, Direction, Poetry, and 
the Frontier. 


The poetry of Joseph Keith has appeared 
in Poetry, Voices, Prairie Schooner, and 
Shards. 


During the World War Charlotte Kellogg 
was active with her husband, the late Vernon 
Kellogg, in relief work in Europe. She was 
decorated by France and Belgium. Her work 
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has appeared in the Forum and the Atlantic 
Monthly. Among her volumes are Jadwiga, 
Queen of Poland, and The Girl who Ruled 
a Kingdom. 


Alvin Levin, who took degrees in soci- 
ology (City College, New York) and in law 
(Brooklyn Law School), is a member of the 
book review staff of the Modern Monthly. 
He has published articles and stories in such 
magazines as Social Forces, Tempo, Literary 
America, and American Scene. 


Harry Levin is a member of the faculty of 
Harvard University. 


L. Robert Lind received his Ph.D. at the 
University of Illinois. He is a professor of 
classics at Wabash College. His articles have 
appeared in the Sewanee Review and in 
various other journals. 


Among Edgar Lee Masters’ more recent 
volumes are The New World, The Golden 
Fleece of California, The Tide of Time, and 


W hitman. 


Alice Snively Miller is a well-known Kan- 
sas City poet whose work has been published 
in Kansas and Missouri periodicals. 


Gorham Munson’s essay in this issue of 
the University Review is a supplemental stu- 
dy to his book Style and Form in English 
Prose. He has written a biography of Robert 
Frost and a study of twentieth century hu- 
manism entitled The Dilemma of the Liber- 
ated. Since 1927 he has been on the faculty 
of the New School for Social Research. He 
is leader of the American Social Credit 
Movement. His comments on American 
politics appear regularly in the New English 
Weekly of London. 


Glenn Negley is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at the University of 
Illinois. He is particularly interested in 
utopian thought—its history and effect. His 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Intertype Garamond. This type, 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition; but it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter ‘‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover paper 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper by 
International, and the printing by La Rue. 


For your spring wardrobe 
come to 


Country Club Plaza 


specialists 


in smart exclusiveness 


There’s sparkle in the evening 
frocks . . . . subtle tailoring and 
excellent materials in daytime 
clothes . . . light-hearted comfort 
in play togs .. . . careful fitting 
and daintiness in more intimate 
garments ... . smart exclusive- 
ness! 


Shoes and hats, too, for every 
occasion . .. . from a frivolous 
evening of dancing to clothes for 
the campus. 


As for accessories . . . . here 
you find the things you read 
about in your spring fashion 
magazines. Simple, everyday 
clothes or Sunday-go-to-meeting 
frocks. 


AND THE MEN of the fam- 
ily will appreciate an opportun- 
ity to do their shopping where 
they’re given leisurely, uncrowd- 
ed service, whether they’re buy- 
ing ties or suits. 


COUNTRY CLUB PLAZA 


West of 47th and Main 


Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


writings have appeared in the bulletin of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, the International Journal of Ethics, 
and the American Political Science Review. 
During the coming summer Professor Negley 
will teach at the University of Texas. 


After serving as an ambulance driver in 
the World War Leslie M. Pape completed 
his undergraduate work at Hamilton Col- 
lege. For several years he pursued a business 
career in New York City. Since completing 
his Ph.D. in philosophy at the University of 
Chicago, he has been a teacher and a li- 
brarian. He has written for the New Hu- 
manist and the International Journal of 
Ethics. 


Margaret Miller Pettengill pursued grad- 
uate work in English at the University of 
Arizona, where she took her M.A., and the 
University of Southern California. She is 
author of Not for Serenity, a book of poems. 


Janet Piper carried on her undergraduate 
study at the University of Nebraska and 
took a graduate degree in philosophy. She 
taught English and held a research assistant- 
ship in philosophy at the University of Iowa. 
Readers of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Midland, The Lyric, and Poetry, are 
familiar with her work. 


Max Robin’s writing has appeared for 
some years in literary publications in the 
United States and Canada, among them the 
Dial. 


Carl Uhlarik’s stories have been published 
in Prairie Schooner, the Tanager, and other 
periodicals. 


John D. Weaver was graduated from 
William and Mary College in 1932 and 
took a Master’s degree at George Washing- 
ton University in the year following. He is 
on the staff of the Kansas City Star. 
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